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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME?—A 


Colonel Knox, Secretary of the American Navy, announced on September 15 that 
the Atlantic Fleet's ‘‘ shoot first’ patrol would be applied with full force from the 
following day. Speaking at Milwaukee, he said: ‘‘ The ships are ordered to capture 
or destroy by every means at their disposal Axis-controlled submarines or surface 
raiders encountered in these waters.” Thus is the sea power of America allied to 
that of Great Britain, and the gun-muzzles of the “‘ North Carolina” ready to speak 


SALVO BEING FIRED FROM 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST BATTLESHIP TO BE ADDED TO 


1941. 


THE AFT TURRET OF THE “NORTH CAROLINA,” 
THE STRENGTH OF THE US. NAVY. 


mightily in the cause of the freedom of the seas. Symbolic of the power of the 
American Navy, our picture shows the 16-in. guns of America’s latest and greatest 
warship firing a salvo during her trials. Colonel Knox also spoke of the increasing 
British success in the Battle of the Atlantic, particularly since the United States 
occupied Iceland and instituted the North Atlantic air and sea patrol, and said there 
was no doubt as to the answer of the United States to German actions. (Associated Press.) 
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A RUSSIAN ARMOURED TRAIN ABOUT TO BE BLOWN UP BY 
TO PREVENT ITS USE BY 
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A SOVIET SOLDIER 


ADVANCING GERMAN TROOPS. 
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A KALEIDOSCOPE OF THE TITANIC 
FRONT: SCENES OF CARNAGE AND 
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ODESSA’S HEROIC RESISTANCE: STONE BARRICADES AND 
PILL-BOXES TO TRAP TANKS BEING ERECTED IN THE 
STREETS OF THE GREAT CRIMEAN PORT. 
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ANOTHER EMBLEM OF RUSSIA’S HOMERIC DEFENCE : 
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OF BLACK SMOKE, CAUTIOUSLY APPROACHED BY HITLER’S TROOPS. 


A SOVIET ARMOURED CAR, ABLAZE AND SENDING UP A COLUMN 
NOTE THE CHURNED-UP ROAD. 
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4S THIS 
j NOT ALL OF THE GERMAN TROOPS ARE MECHANISED Me ROA! 
Z POSITION IN LIGHT MARCHING ORDER SHOWS 7 
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INDUSTRIAL CITY OF DNIEPROPETROVSK, 





THE FIRST WAR PICTURE—FROM GERMANY—OF GERMAN FORCES OCCUPYING 
WHICH FELL ON AUGUST 26. 






THE GREAT 
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The pictures above, derived from both Russian and enemy sources, mostly 
radioed from the field of battle, yield some idea of the Titanic conflict now 
raging over the vast area from the -Gulf of Finland to the streets of Odessa, 
which great port resolutely defends itself, like its sister-city, 
the north, and is inflicting unparalleled losses upon the German invaders. 


Leningrad, in 











IN THE ENEMY CAPTION— 


LUMBERING PAST ADVANCED INFANTRY LINES ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 






? GERMAN ‘“‘TANK-STORMING CANNONS”—SO DESCRIBED 
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It would be idle to deny that the enemy have had very substantial successes. | rb 
In three months they have overrun a vast area of Soviet territory, including Ries 
industrial districts of great importance for Russian defence. Leningrad, Kiev, Canenn 
and Odessa are all in real danger, and the loss of any one before the winter pro 


slows down operations would be a heavy blow to the whole Allied cause. 
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STRUGGLE ALONG THE RUSSIAN 
HAVOC, FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 
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A GERMAN TANK IS SEEN HERE HORS DE COMBAT—A CRIPPLED PANZER UNIT WITH 
ITS SOVIET GUARD CLOSELY INSPECTING THE DAMAGE. 
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A GERMAN RADIO PHOTOGRAPH OF A BLAZING RUSSIAN 
TANK DESTROYED AFTER A SAVAGE DUEL, SHOWING 
THE GERMAN TANK CAUTIOUSLY APPROACHING. 
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a = IN A BURNING SOVIET TOWN, WITH SHELLS BURSTING NEAR BY. 


= A DRAMATIC NAZI PICTURE SHOWING TERRIFIED HORSES DRAWING SUPPLY WAGONS BEING URGED ON BY THEIR DRIVERS 
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a A BIG RUSSIAN GUN ON CATERPILLAR WHEELS, IN A WEEL-CONCEALED POSITION, 5 5 THE RUINS OF THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER NARVA IN ESTONIA, BLOWN < 

OF A TYPE WHICH HAS PLAYED A BIG PART IN COUNTER-ATTACKS, UP BY THE SOVIET FORCES IN THEIR RETREAT FROM NARVA. > 
_ sss ~ Larrea ener rrr core A 
shi if With Leningrad in German hands, the Murmansk route would be closed and intelligence and the civilian population is evoking the admiration of the 
ding J the Russian Baltic Fleet would be in great jeopardy. The fall of Kiev and world. Britain and the United States are meantime working at high speed 
Sieg » Odessa would open the door for an advance upon the oil-fields of the to render all assistance in war materials. We have sent out large numbers 
aie g Caucasus, which, in the opinion of many, is the main German objective. of military ‘planes, British airmen are fighting by the side of Russians: 

) Against these threats the Russians are fighting with the utmost tenacity and southwards British armies wait hopefully to attack the Nazi _ hordes. 
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A U-BOAT’S GRAVE; 


A U-BOAT SEEN OUT HUNTING FOR A CONVOY OF BRITISH SHIPS BY A ROYAL 
AIR FORCE CRAFT ON ATLANTIC PATROL. 


Far below the crew of a Coastal Command ‘plane, a white streak is seen on the face of the 
waters; just a ripple of foam, and behind it a faint V-shaped wake. A German submarine is on 
and far out over the Atlantic an R.A.F. patrolling craft 
The aeroplane swoops with engines roaring ; 
towards the slim shape below, and the next instant there comes a crashing detonation, and 


the hunt! But the hunter is hunted, 


manceuvres to the attack. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE INSPECTING AT A CAMP IN SURREY FREE FRENCH SOLDIERS MR. 
PRISON-CAMPS, AND REACHED BRITAIN ViA 


WHO ESCAPED FROM NAZI 
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IRAN SHAH ABDICATES; CHESHIRE RAIL SMASH. 


THE R.A.F. HAS STRUCK! AND A WELL-AIMED BOMB FINDS ITS TARGET, THE SUBMARINE 
SINKING IN A CRATER OF WHIRLING WATERS. 


another marauder of the sea goes down to an ugly doom as the spume flies upwards. Then the 
shattered waters subside and perhaps only a drifting patch of oil remains to mark ephemerally 
another British victory in the Battle of the Atlantic. The remarkable Air Ministry photographs 
above illustrate two actual scenes of such a battle: first when the U-boat is sighted, and then 
when a crater of whirling waters marks all that remains after the R.A.F. has struck. 


a dark object falls 
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AVERILL HARRIMAN, THE U.S. 
ON ARRIVING IN LONDON WITH LORD 


MOSCOW DELEGATION HEAD, PHOTOGRAPHED 


RUSSIA. BEAVERBROOK, MR. EDEN, AND M. MAISKY, 


Nearly 200 French officevs and men, captured in the Battle of France, who escaped from Germany Mr. Averill. Harriman, chairman of the American Mission to Moscow, with other representatives, 


into Russia, arrived in London on September 10 to join the Free French Forces. Their transfer 
to Britain was made possible when Russia became involved in the war, and they were brought 
to England from Spitzbergen. Nearly .all of them confronted extraordinary risks and hardships in 
(Associated Press.) 


order to escape from Germany. 


NINE FILLED IN CHESHIRE RAIL CRASH: A WRECKED 
CARRIAGE BEING LIFTED FROM THE TRACK. 


A R.A.F. pilot officer named Evans, who died later, displayed 

great heroism when his leg was severed in a collision between a 

Crewe-Leeds express and a Crewe-Manchester train at Holmes 

Chapel Station, near Sandbach, Cheshire, which occurred early 

on the morning of September 14. Nine persons lost their lives. 
Home Guards helped in the rescue work. (/.B.) 


asrived in London by air on September 15. The party was met at the aerodrome by Mr. Eden, the 

Foreign Secretary, M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Supply, Mr. 

Winant, the American Ambassador, Captain Harold Balfour, Under-Secretary of State for Air, and 
Miss Kathleen Harriman. He said he was anxious to get to Moscow. (Planet.) 


THE NEW TWENTY -ONE- YEAR-OLD SHAH OF IRAN-— THE FORMER COSSACK TROOPER WHO ABDICATED ON 
THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE SHAHPOOR MOHAMMED RIZA. SEPTEMBER 16: H.I.M, RIZA KHAN PAHLEVI, SHAH SINCE 1926. 


The former Cossack trooper, Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah of Iran, abdicated, ostensibly on the grounds of ill-health, on September 16, after 

calling the entire Iranian Parliament to the Palace. He is succeeded by his twenty-one-year-old son, Shahpoor Mohammed Riza, who 

is married to an Egyptian Princess. The extraordinary career of Riza Khan, who modernised the State, was given in our issue of 

August 30. Son of a cook, he was raised to be ruler by Lord (then General) Ironside, and elected to be Shah in 1926. He repaid 

British generosity by veiled hostility and became the tool of Cerman intriguers who played on his cupidity. Since the British and 
Russian occupation of Iran his deposition or abdication became essential and had been expected. (Planet.) 
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CCASIONALLY, indeed 
hears the question asked 
‘“ What are we fighting for ?’’ Most people appear to 
know very well without being asked. But several 
replies are given to the question. Some people answer 
simply, ‘To smash Hitler! ’’ and I fancy that nine 
Britishers out of ten would subscribe to this doctrine, 
just as their ancestors did to a similar one about 
Napoleon, or ‘‘ Bony,”’ as they called him. Others reply, 
To save ourselves,’’ which seems an amply sufficient 
reason. And a few, like Mr. Wells, Mr. Priestley and, 
for that matter, Hitler on his side, say, ‘‘ To establish 
a New Order,’’ whatever that may be. 


quite frequently, one 
rhetorically, of course : 


But there are quite a number, though not as many 
perhaps as in 1918, who would answer, ‘ To make the 
world safe for Democracy.’’ Few have ever considered 
what precisely this means, but I think the 
general idea can best be 
summarised as an at- 
tempt to make a world 
r the underdog 
is prosperous and gets a 
square, and, if possible, 


in’ which 


rather more than a 
square, deal. This is a 
very proper answer, so 
far as it goes Yet, un- 
fortunately, recorded 
human experience sug- 
vests that it does not 


by itself go far enough. 
Not every form of human 
yovernment even pre- 
tends that its object is 
to give the underdog a 


quare deal. The pre- 
1917 Russian Imperial 
(Government, for in- 


stance, pretended noth- 
ing of the kind. A high 
ideal is better than no 
ideal ; it is a good thing 
to hitch one’s waggon to 


a star. But the im- 
portant and by far the 
hardest part of this 
process ‘is the actual 
hitching. It is easy to 
choose a star-——such as 
TWO VIEWS OF THE CHINESE TREATY PORT OF 
the greatest good of the FROM WHICH JAPANESE FORCES WERE COMPELLED TO 


greatest number.”’ It is 
infinitely more difficult 
to design, manufacture 
and attacha harness that 
will not break and will 
Carry one smoothly and 
safely along after one’s 
star. ForaGovernment 
to proclaim that its political aim is to champion and 
improve the lot of the underdog is a simple matter. 
even the German National Socialist Party originally 
proclaimed this—at least, for the German underdog. 
rhe test is to substantiate the claim. 


residential quarters. 


south. 


evacuation was hurriedly 


‘Government of 
’ however 


For Lincoln’s generous phrase, 
the people by the people for the people,’ 
nobly valid as literature, does not in logic define the 
problem. All government is of the people ; anything 
short of this is anarchy. But few Governments, 
unfortunately, are wholly for the people and most are 
partly, while none, in a State of anything more than 
a few thousand inhabitants, can be by the people. 
Popular government in this sense is technically an 
impossibility. The majority of people in any country 
will always presumably have to concentrate on their 
own affairs and leave the actual business of government 
to a minority. This is as true in a Communist State 
like Russia as in a Fascist one like Italy or a democracy 
like the U.S.A. Delegation is an inevitable part of the 
machinery of any large State. There is no avoiding 
Its necessity. 


The test—or at least the first test—would therefore 
appear to be the degree to which the delegates represent 
ind reflect the will of the people. It is not enough 
that they should represent that will in name: it is 
necessary that they should, so far as possible, reflect it 


OBJECT OF 


capital of Fukien, one of the three maritime provinces of 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in fact. Hence the elaborate machinery of representa- 
tive government in this country and the U.S.A.—the 
only two large countries in the world in which liber- 
tarian democracy is at the present moment being at 
all freely practised. I do not pretend that in either 
country the Government accurately and exactly 
reflects the will of the people all the time, but it usually 
at least does so approximately. But here at once we 
encounter a further difficulty. Assuming that the 
reflection is as accurate as it humanely admits of 
being, government is not and cannot be solely a 
question of will. For government, as Burke said, is 
a matter of judgment and knowledge and not merely 
of will: it could only become the latter in a world 
in which everyone was infallibly wise and perfectly 
acquainted with every relevant fact. Can anyone argue 
that a single elector, let alone a majority of electors, 
is so perfectly equipped in this or any other country ? 








““ DISRUPTING THE 


The Chungking administration, however, retorting 


severe Japanese 
the Chinese assault. 


(Wide World and Planet.) 

For though popular will may be clear and even— 
though this is very rare—unanimous about the ultimate 
objects to be achieved by the State’s action, it is any- 
thing but clear and never unanimous about the means 
that will achieve those objects. And the means, 
though not the whole battle, is often nine-tenths of it. 
For instance, nearly every thinking man and woman 
in this country twenty years ago wanted a higher 
and stabler standard of living for the bulk of the 
people—particularly for the underdog. And we know 
very well to-day that one essential but by then no 
means obvious step to that end was that this un- 
aggressive country should be so strong that no greedy 
aggressor should break the world's peace and so postpone 
indefinitely that brighter and better day. Yet, because 
our electoral machinery interpreted more or less 
accurately the prevailing opinion of the people, Britain, 
in her attempt to provide better social services and 
conditions for the underdog, economised on armaments 
so drastically as to arouse in Germany and other 
aggressor nations the fatal hope—and no unreasonable 
one, as it has turned out—of being able to conquer 
their neighbours in defiance of our higher morality. 
Because Mr. Baldwin was a democratic politician 
accurately interpreting the current opinions of the 
democracy he and his parliamentary colleagues 
represented, the real will of the people—that of lasting 
social security—was not given effect to. Mr. Baldwin 
himself, and those of his parliameritary colleagues who 


FOOCHOW (400,000 INHABITANTS), CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF FUKIEN, 
WITHDRAW ON SEPTEMBER 3, OSTENSIBLY AFTER ACHIEVING THEIR 
SUPPLY ROUTE FROM FOOCHOW TO CHUNGKING.” 

The views show, (1) a general view of the port from the Min River, showing the waterfront with commercial warehouses; (2) the attractive 
Foochow, which is one of the treaty ports opened to foreign commerce after the first Chinese War in 
South China, situated between Chekiang on the north and Kwangtung on the 
A Japanese Army spokesman declared on September 3 that the Japanese forces had withdrawn from Foochow “after completing 
their tasks of destroying the Chungking Government’s supply route in this area,” adding that they would not hesitate to reoccupy the port 
if the overland route was again opened up. 
effected after a 


“* Sez 
when 


in effect 
reverse at Tungkow the previous night, 


followed him, ad vocated, not perhaps over-eloquently, 
greater expenditure on armaments. But, the country 
not agreeing with him, he and they met the country’s 
wishes by going slow on the Navy and Air Force and 
heavy on the Social Services. Others did not and 
were left in the political wilderness. ‘‘ Who stole the 
baby’s milk ?’’ was the cry that. greeted those who 
advocated more money for Singapore or expenditure 
on bombers and cruisers. To-day it is Hitler and 
Goering who have got their noses in the baby’s milk. 


Here, indeed, is the crux of democratic government. 
In politics, will and opinion are two completely different 
things. Will is the ascertained aspiration of a people 
for some great object. Opinion, as ascertained at the 
polls, is the people’s majority choice of the method 
to be pursued for attaining that object. In the first, 
the people can safely be presumed right: a nation, if 
it is worth anything, 
knows its own necessities. 
But in the second, the 
choice of the people is not 


necessarily right. The 
popular belief of the 
moment is seldom the 


voice of eternal truth ; 
history again and again 
proves the majority 
opinion of the moment 
wrong and that of the 
despised minority right. * 
What are we to think, for 
instance, of contem- 
porary British popular 
opinion about the treat- 
ment of religious 
minorities in the seven- 
teenthcentury, about the 
treatment ofthe American 
colonies in the eight- 
eenth, or of Irish and 
Boer political aspirations 
in the nineteenth? It 
is not the many, with 
their absorption in their 
own daily bread-getting, 
their imperfect educa- 
tion and limited know- 
ledge, who are generally 
right about the detailed 
conduct of public affairs. 
Political wisdom is 
usually the prerogative 
of a very few and not 
necessarily of those with 
any powers of popular 
appeal. The important 
thing is that their still 
small voice should have 
a chance of being heard ultimately, so that when the 
popular method of the hour has failed—as it generally 
does fail—the continuing will of the people can still be 
achieved by a more efficacious method. Successful 
government is largely a matter of trial by error. 


1842, is the 


you!’’, affirmed that the 
they suffered heavily from 


That is why toleration, even exaggerated respect, 
towards minorities is so vital a part of democracy. 
(Under tyrannies, minorities are put on the scaffold, 
and that is why tyrannies always end by destroying 
themselves.) It is not a matter of humanitarianism 
for the minority, but of life and death for the majority. 
For in one or other of the despised minorities of the 
moment—most of which are as absurdly wrong as 
they seem—ultimate truth will be found to reside. 
This does not mean that the majority should not always 
decide. It is fitting that it should do so, and because 
popular will as opposed to the prevailing opinion of 
the hour is a constant thing, it will ultimately, if given 
the opportunity, decide right. But the guarantee of 
that continued opportunity is that the majority 
decision of the hour should never be regarded as 
final. The alternative of a wiser though less popular 
decision should always be left open. That is why we 
should remember, if we say we are fighting for 
democracy, that what we are really fighting to 
preserve is the right of minorities to say what we do 
not want to hear. We are fighting for what the 
very existence of Nazis deny—toleration. 
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RUSSIA’S WOMEN AT WAR: GRIM, DETERMINED--TAKE OVER MEN’S JOBS. 
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YOUNG GIRL COLLECTIVE ~ 
FARMERS — FARMS _ IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA ARE ON 
THE COLLECTIVE SYSTEM 
LEARNING TO DRIVE 
TRACTORS. 3 


= RUSSIAN WOMEN ARE 
TAKING OVER MEN’S 
JOBS. WOMEN TRACTOR- 
DRIVERS IN THE 
UKRAINE REGION UNDER- 
GOING INSTRUCTION. 
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4 AS IN BRITAIN, LARGE NUMBERS OF WOMEN FORM a ? A FIRE-FIGHTING SQUAD OF A MOSCOW APARTMENT- q THIS FIRE-FIGHTING SQUAD OF A MOSCOW APARTMENT 
COMMITTEES TO COLLECT AND FORWARD GIFTS TO HOUSE, WHERE WOMEN ARE TAKING THEIR FULL PART, HOUSE EXTINGUISHED OVER FIFTY INCENDIARY BOMBS. 

a THE MEN IN THE FIGHTING FRONT. a a EXTINGUISHING FIRES AND INCENDIARY BOMBS q NOTE THEIR COMPLETE EOt IPMENT LAID OWT, 
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MAKING A 
TOURNIQUET — A 
LESSON TO ITS 
MEDICAL UNIT 
IN A COLLECTIVE 
FARM, NOW A 
DEFENCE 
FORTRESS. 
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TRANSFUSIONS 

FOR WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS BEING 
PREPARED FOR 
USE BY MEDICAI 

ASSISTANTS. 
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From the first moment that Germany launched its unprovoked attack on the collective farms, and in addition, great numbers underwent training in the use of 
U.S.S.R., and a lurid and terrible war faced the Russian people, the women rose | firearms and are actually serving with guerilla forces, accepting to the full the 
unhesitatingly to the occasion, took over their husbands’, fathers’ and brothers perils and hardships of their men-folk. Every big tenement block, or, as they term 
jobs of hard manual labour, organised themselves into sections of fire-fighting | it, apartment-house, has its complete system of fire-fighting, in which women are 
parties in Moscow and all the cities and towns, rushed for tuition in engineering, | directing and serving, and our A.R.P. experts, recently in Moscow to teach Lon- 


dock-work, and other essential war industries, dauntlessly took over the big | don’s latest methods, have returned with improved ideas themselves. On the 
Continued opposile 
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EVERY BLOCK 
FIRE-FIGHTING 


OF WORKERS’ 
PARTIES, 
ABOVE, 


FLATS 
WHICH 
AMBULANCE 


IN MOSCOW HAS STATE-ORGANISED 
HAVE PKOVED HIGHLY EFFICIENT. 
CLASSES IN TRAINING. 
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A FIRE-FIGHTING 
ON THE NIGHT 
BY THE 


A.R.P. GROUP OF BOYS AND MEN 
OF JULY 21-22, WHEN MOSCOW 
ACTRESS SOLOVOVA, SEEN 


WHO DESTROYED 
WAS SEVERELY 
EXAMINING AN 


ENEMY 
RAIDED. IT 
INCENDIARY BOMB. 
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RUSSIAN WORKERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS BEING TAUGHT BY A RED ARMY INSTRUC- 3 a GIRLS IN THE KRASNOYARSK DOCKYARDS BEING TRAINED IN TURNERY, TO TAKE 
2 3 
; TOR HOW TO PACK CARTRIDGES INTO BANDOLIFRS. THEIR INTENT EXPRESSIONS, 4% OVER THE JOBS OF THEIR HUSBANDS AND BROTHERS NOW WITH THE COLOURS. 
LISTENING TO THE INSTRUCTOR, GIVE A MEASURE OF THEIR DETERMINATION. } KRASNOYARSK IS AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL CITY IN EASTERN SIBERIA. 
ee = 
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OTHER WOMEN IN MOSCOW ARE TAUGHT THE INTRICACIES OF THE INTERNAL ar] YOUNG GIRLS REPLACING MEN IN A CLOTHING FACTORY IN KUTAISI ARI : 
COMBUSTION ENGINE IN ORDER TO BECOME TRAINED DRIVERS OF LORRIES AND 4% 2 INTERVIEWED BY THE DIRECTOR. KUTAISI IS THE CAPITAL OF WESTERN ¢ 
# OTHER MECHANISED VEHICLES. IN THE CAPITAL EVERYONE IS ON WAR-WORK, 3 FH GEORGIA, STALIN'S OWN PROVINCE, EAST OF THE BLACK SEA. 5 
PF H 5 
Tinsiinidshiennansnhasieaeenimesbad “ So . £ 
£ Continued.) P ; i i i 
J collective farms—the system of peasant ownership on a communal basis—now determination. In an appeal to the women of the world made at a mass meeting 
bereft of males, except the older men of over sixty, women have been *taught to of women in Moscow on September 7, Engineer Patatiana Fedorovna_ radioed 
irive tractors and harvesters, have been instructed -in the machinery, and not ‘In the Soviet Union it is the women who are giving their men the tools for 
: that alone, for each farm unit has become a defence fortress, with its fire-brigade, | 


anti-aircraft section, medical squads, and others armed to guard the harvest until 


removed. These pictures serve to give some idea of Russian womanhood's 


use against their hereditary enemy. 
workshops."' At 
Great Britain, 


They are holding key positions in the Russian 
this meeting a message to British women said: ** Women 


of 
we greet you! We fight the same fight! ”’ 
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7, } Poiceat lol dae 
and scholar- 
ship blended with humour, geniality and joie de vivre 
make an excellent compound for autobiography of the 
graver sort. The best book of this kind that I have read 
in recent years (and, indeed, I cannot remember one at 
any time that I found more enjoyable) is ** A JERSEYMAN 
AT OXFORD.” By Robert Ranulph Marett. With 
4 Illustrations (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford ; 15s.). The Rector of Exeter College, known to 
the scientific world as a leading light of anthropology, and 
a pioneer in the advancement of that science at Oxford, 
here tells the story of a full and happy life, singularly rich 
in friendship, travel, academic achievement, and domestic 
felicity, though clouded of late by the grievous loss of his 
sailor son in naval warfare. These delightful reminiscences 
are a masterpiece of unaided memory, for the German 
occupation of the Channel Islands prevented access to his 
papers preserved there, and the book had to be written 
almost entirely without documentary records. Probably 
that very deprivation has been an advantage in giving it 
unbroken flow and’ spontaneity. 


In his native island Dr. Marett owns a historic manor, 
as head of an ancient family tracing its lineage through 
many centuries, and he suggests that some of his forbears, 
the Dumaresques, may have been connected with the de 
Mariscos, who in medieval times made a pirate lair of 
Lundy Island. 
(Its ghostly shape, 
by the way, I have 
glimpsed this very 
afternoon emerging 
from the sea-mists.) 
Dr. Marett’s early 
chapters describe 
his home in Jersey 
and the charm of 
its surroundings ; 
his ancestry and 
parentage ; hi 
bringing 
school-days. Among 
his boyhood mem- 
ories is that of a 
kiss bestowed upon 
him by Mrs. Lang- 
trv, whose father, 
Dean Le _ Breton, 
is said to have 
composed a State 
letter of condolence 
to Lady Marett (the 


























author’s mother) 
on her husband’s 
leath. Ail this 
I t of the book 
reminds me of 


holiday vovages to 
St. Malo in bygone ego sess ape 
= 


: NPEBPATHM _ 
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| catementieceatieiemm sciences tents ties an teed ee 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Dr. Einstein, that all directions are the same to you.’ He 
patted her shoulder delightedly and cried: *‘ That is my 
philosophy in a sentence!’ ”’ 


As a lecturer Dr. Marett was in great demand at other 
Universities, both in the ‘British Isles and in America. 
Although his widest reputation was made as an anthropolo- 
gist, his teaching work at Oxford was mainly in philosophy. 
He enjoyed conversing on philosophical and_ religious 
questions. One example will specially interest and amuse 
readers of this paper. Recalling former London friends, he 
writes : “‘ Gilbert Chesterton was another Londoner whom 
I got to know rather intimately. My young children never 
forgot the fat man who nearly sank our family ark by his 
weight when we took him out boating on the Cherwell, and 
they were immensely intrigued by the discovery that he 
carried a sword-stick. We used to talk a lot about religion, 
and he could not understand anyone being so cheerful as 
I was unless he had some guarantee that all was right with 
a well-governed universe. He once opened an dfticle in the 
Illustrated London News by expressing the wish that I 
would found a new religion, since * there would certainly 
be a big drum in it.’ Had it all happened thus, I should 
have appointed him drum-major; for, temperamentally, 
both of us were optimists, guarantee or no guarantee.” 
Lighter phases of Dr. Marett’s. reminiscences reveal his 





years, and gazing a ti <5“ 
from the deck of 
a Channel steamer, 
or from somewhere 
onthe Norman 
coast, at what 
seemed a vision of 
* the Happy Isles,” 
glimmering on the 
horizon. They 
remained dream 
islands to me, for 
I never set foot 
n their shores. I[ 


TWO POSTERS—DESCRIBED IN 














A.R.P. IN MOSCOW—(LEFT) FOR A SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED 
A RECENT BROADCAST BY THE 
RUSSIA—-SHOWN ON HOARDINGS IN MOSCOW TO INSTRUCT FIRE GUARDS AND HOUSEHOLDERS IN DEFENCE 


“Let us turn every house into a fortress,” exhorts the first poster, showing a watcher on a comparatively flat roof. 
stone or earth floor; organise the simplest 


L etead 7, 


FIRE ADVISER TO THE HOME 





HOUSE, AND (RIGHT) A LARGE BUILDING, SUCH 
OFFICE, 





what I heard 

from Conrad’s 

lips about himself and his art. 
may find in the following pages statéments not in accord 
with Conrad’s own words printed elsewhere, or with declara- 
tions of people who had known him intimately. As to that, 
I will point out that here I am transcribing on paper my 
souvenirs as they come into my mind. Obviously I may be 
occasionally in error, but the discrepancies may not neces- 
sarily be due to my imagination or my faulty memory.” 


A. scrupulous searcher 


Mr. Retinger’s book becomes most interesting where it 
is obviously most authentic, as in personal impressions of 
Conrad and his wife (to whose character he pays a warm 
tribute) and in accounts of experiences shared with them ; 
in particular, the visit to Poland, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Retinger’s mother, on the eve of the Great War in 1914. 
The return to his native land, after so many years, and in 
such dramatic circumstances, had a powerful effect on 
Conrad and evoked his latent patriotism. ‘* Conrad realised 
that evervthing he achieved, glory, writing masterpieces, his 
sailor prowesses, he had done because there had been a back- 
ground to him,+the spirit which erected Wawel, which made 
that, through all vicissitudes, his country was still alive.” 


The return of the family to England, by way of Vienna 
(through the good offices of the American Ambassador 
there) and Genoa, was something of an adventure. ‘In 
later days of the 
War,” we read, 

Conrad’s favour- 
ite vision of Poland 
in the future 
was to see her in- 
dependent and con- 
nected with Great 
Britain in 
tangible way, maybe 
as a partner in the 
British Common- 
wealth, with a 
status similar to 
the one enjoyed 
by self - governing 
Dominions. He 


some 


imagined Prince 
Arthur of  Con- 
naught as the 


sovereign of Poland, 
Dantzig a_ Free 
Town under British 
tutelage, thus 
giving Britain a 
foothold in the 
Baltic and to 
Poland the backing 
of the English 
Fleet.” After a 
short account of 
reunion with Conrad 
in 1924 on his 
return from a tri- 
umphal visit to 
the United States, 
Mr. Retinger ends 
his book abruptly 
with a cryptic and 
unsatisfactory allu- 
sion to ‘‘ something 
amiss between us 

the shadow 
of a woman.” 


AS A BLOCK OF FLATS: 
RECENTLY RETURNED FROM 
AGAINST INCENDIARY BOMBS. 


“Clear all passages, landings, attics, , Banien addic 
« > € ad 


- yards; keep water supplies ready, and hot liquids in small quantities in metal receptacles in a place with 

hav however, methods for putting out fires; use basements as shelters.” A fire-fighter is seen with water in barrels, sand in sand-boxes, hand-pump, tongs and ceiling ted to. anthologies 
ne personal link hook for pulling down burning timbers from the roof. The bath is full and sand and water are lready; the strengthened basement has first-aid apparatus. the * cocktails ”’ 
with ther In the second poster are seen a roof-watcher and two fire-fighters with appliances in the attic; the bath is filled. Sand- and water-buckets are outside of literature “ill 
with them a each flat door, where A.R.P. liaison is maintained. In the courtyard are fire-fighting appliances, with a coil of hose for use from the street. ‘‘ Defend at iterature — wi 
friend whose father, your house with methods against fire,” says the text; “in every house a fire-fighting guard must be formed. When the warning sounds, two fire-fighters enjoy a new and 
Wybert Rousbyv n e stationed on the roof for observation, two on the upper landing for extinguishing incendiaries, two in the basement for liaison and first-aid. In seductive shaking 

i ** landings, kitchens and yards, casks and pails of water must be placed, and also sand-boxes, spades, tongs or pitchforks, axes, crowbars and boat- Bee 

ran the theatre at Baths and pails must be kept filled. Fire-fighters must wear cowls and gloves. Leaders to teach fire-fighters how to extinguish incendiaries and entitled Goop 
St. Helier, and fires arising therefrom.” The trained A.R.P. workers are subject to the strictest military discipline. Company.” Selected 


whose mother, like 
“ the Jersey Lily,” had been in her day an “* 
of the London stage. 


ornament ” 


With his capture of an exhibition at Balliol, Dr. Marett 
began his long career at Oxford, proceeding from strength 
to strength in honours and position. Of the friends he made 
there, the name is legion. Foremost among them was 
Benjamin Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol, of whom, 
like all Oxonian annalists of his day, he has good stories 
to tell. In one allusion to “ the Jowler”’ (as his irreverent 
subjects called him) Dr. Marett writes : ** I liked being asked 
to his Saturday evenings, when he was sure to have dis- 
tinguished visitors for the week-end, and some _  under- 
graduates were regularly invited to serve as wall-flowers. 
Many got out of it if they decently could, as it meant 
evening-dress, and speaking only when you were spoken 
to. ... I invariably closed with the chance of seeing 
Robert Browning or Matthew Arnold in the flesh, or even 
getting within earshot of their casual utterances.” A 
memorable incident of later years concerns Einstein and a 
witty impromptu remark made to him by Mrs. Marett 
(a daughter of the late Sir John Kirk, the explorer, who 
had been Livingstone’s right-hand man). “ Einstein,” we 
read, “was a geniai soul, wrapped up in his music, but 
ready enough to discuss his theory of relativity. Taking 


mv wife into dinner at Rhodes House, he led her towards 
the kitchen instead of the dining-room, engrossed as he 
was in friendly ‘talk, and she said with a laugh: 


‘ I suppose, 


zest for sport, mountain-climbing and golf, and at the end 
he adds a lively appendix in English and [atin verse by 
various comic poets, among them Owen Seaman and 
A. D. Godley, about himself, and the humours of anthropology. 


We cannot all combine, like Dr. Marett, an encyclopzdic 
memory with “a taste for faultless fact”? andthe’ power 
of marshalling varied items into a coherent sequence— 
doubtless the result of long practice in writing, teaching 
and lecturing, conducive to an orderly mind. Such qualities 
are less prominent in ** ConRAp AND His CONTEMFORARIES.” 
Souvenirs by J. H. Retinger (Minerva Publishing Co. ; §s.). 
Here the author does not seem to have made quite the best 
use of some really good material, derived from friendship 
with his famous compatriot, the Anglo-Polish novelist. It 
is a little difficult, at times, to disentangle the autobio- 
graphical incidents from those relevant to the main subject, 
and the reader’s faith in the references to Arnold Bennett, 
through whom Mr. Retinger came to know Conrad, is 
slightly shaken by a repeated error in the title of ‘‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale.” 


It is only fair to mention, however, that Mr. Retinger 
himself anticipates criticism on such matters in a prefatory 
‘apologia.”” JDisclaiming any intention of writing a 
biography of Conrad, or a critical appreciation of his work, 
he continues : *‘ I will describe him as I knew him, retell 
his conversations as I remember them... and relate 





by Arthur Stanley, 
author of “ The Bedside Book ” (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.). As an 
anthologist, Mr. Stanley has set himself a standard hard 
to maintain, for the list of books *‘ by the same author ” 
comprises seven examples, most (if not all) of them, I 
believe, belonging to the same genre. Of ‘* The Bedside 
Book ”’ the late Sir Hugh Walpole, in his generous and 
expansive way, said it was * the best anthology ever made 
by man.” That makes things a bit awkward for the 
reviewer devising a suitablé compliment. If he declares 
that *‘ the next is better,” he might be suspected of implying, 
like the examiner who scribbled that comment on the first 
of a batch of papers, that the next could not possibly be 
worse. It is far otherwise, however, with the work in 
hand, even granting that no anthology could possibly 
be better than ‘“‘ The Bedside Book.”” The best plan, 
perhaps, will be to rank that clinical masterpiece—in 
the terms used by Dr. Marett of his Rectorial status 
among the Dons of Exeter College—as primus inter 
pares, or first among equals. 


There is an air of novelty about the names of the six 
bunches into which the anthologist has divided his chosen 
blossoms of prose and verse, the former predominating. 
These sectional titles are : (1) A Blush of Boys; (2) A Bevy 
of Ladies ; (3) A Muster of Peacocks ; (4) A School of Clerks ; 
(5) An Unkindness of Ravens: and (6) A Gaggle of Geese. 
Dr. Marett will be amused to note that the ‘ peacock pie "’ 
contains * mostly items of autobiography.” 
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THE ACOUSTIC MINE: A NEW TERROR OF THE UNDER-SEA 


Drawn BY OUR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


THE GERMAN ACOUSTIC MINE IS 
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> first 
ly be 
rk in 
sibly THE SYSTEM OF THE ENEMY ACOUSTIC MINE, NOW “LARGELY MASTERED,’? DECLARES THE PRIME MINISTER: 
»lan, 
. -in A “TREMBLER CIRCUIT,’’ SET IN MOTION BY AN ADVANCING SHIP’S PROPELLER VIBRATIONS, EVENTUATES IN EXPLOSION. 
gro Mr. Winston Churchill in his speech on Tuesday, September 9, mentioned the fact employed by the enemy. It will be observed that the sound waves from the 
that the Germans were now using an acoustic, or listening, mine, which has been ship's propeller (or propellers) passing through the water are caught by the 
dropped in considerable numbers around our coasts. This new under-water terror hydrophone attached to the mine; this converts the sound waves into electrical 
eo aix has, however, quickly received the attention of our mining experts, and an antidote impulses, which are sent via an electro-magnet to the tuned reed or trembler, which 
nean was soon found to defeat it, just as we met the menace of the magnetic mine commences to swing between the contacts. This reed is so ingeniously tuned 
ting and soon provided means to protect our ships against it. The official explanation that no matter what are the revolutions of the propellers at a certain moment 
ote of how the acoustic mine is worked says: “‘A trembler circuit is ‘touched off’ the vibrations reach a frequency which is enough to swing the trembler sufficiently 
antl by the vibrations set up by ships’ propellers. When these vibrations reach the far over to touch the contact that operates the detonator and this fires the explosive 
spent required frequency the mine is exploded.’’ Our illustration shows very simply how contained in the mine, it being so adjusted that when this takes place the ship 
pie” this could be done, though it does not pretend to show the exact method actually is by that time directly above the mine and gets the full blast of the explosion. 
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HE most welcome piece of There are even now some indi 
news about the Russian THE W A | a 04) N AZI GERMANY a cations thatone has been launched 

campaign was the announcement Ge Se FE) R W ITH 4 rd J Tihs i ss a 1 would I could prophesy a 
by the Prime Minister on Se] Kussian thrust from ‘this quartet 
tember 11 that this country had AUTUM T DR AWS ON with weight enough behind it to | 
sent hundreds of fighter aircraft 7 : athe i Sin oa imperil the enemy in his northward 
to Russia, and that many of them drive, but | still think that a 
had already arrived As is now By CYRIL FALLS. major Russian counter-stroke 1s i 
known this transfer of a complete not likely in the immediate I 
wing of the R.A.F. as a further token of our detet nor confirm this statement, but some correspondents future In default of such relief, what is to be 
mination to give Russia all the aid in our power has in neutral countries still appear to be confident that the fate of Leningrad? If this campaign were to 
been supplemented by the news that our men are he railway to Vologda is open [It appears to be be measured by the standards of others, there 
already in action It had been generally known that accepted that at some points the enemy 1s within could be but one answet Leningrad would already. 
fighters represented a weak point in the Russian equip- twenty miles of the city, though twenty miles in this be doomed to a speedy surrender. But the Russians 
m ( ly fromthe point of view of quantity, and zone of prepared fortifications has a very ditterent have shown that they do not make war on these 
it had been hoped that something was being done to significance from the same distance in the open plain lines There exists in their minds nothing of the 
remedy the deficiency But these matters do not 
ote miv move very fast In circumstances such as ne es Fx hour Vall PHA TC — ae —— r 
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the common cause These aircraft do not, of Course } 
represent more than one item on a long list of goods 
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4 MAI OF LENINGRAD ANI ITs ENVIRONS, SHOWT KKONSTA I THI “LIBRA 
OF THI 11 WHICH BARS THE SEA APPKOACHES, SCHLUSSELBUR CLAIME BY THE 
ENEMY AN THE KAILROA TO MOSCOW STi RE ORTH PEN 
The situa n arour en scu at t time writin The r S ‘ ‘ 
t the t the Ne t uthern er ake Lad Wa j y t i a 
8 rr 1 e a On Sept ¢ € 
+ cinch Sh SE ei + oe ¢ “ae Une ee 
y w ie 4 V v 
é : gl : 2 ntavcatank 
ad weat an at ¢t a t - § a eur Meanw 
attack Valdai Hills may chanee t ex t T 
te y a atte t enter t r 4 ningera a that R 4 
f nk five sf ade wit A new a i e F 
RA ter pilots now in a against the Germans on the Leninera 
. enin . ts approache Copyright Map bv Geor Philip and Sop 
further soutt \part spirit which declared Paris an open town ane 
from the strong thereby practically sealed the fate of the Battle { t 
garrison powerful France If a great city will provide a formidable 
forces under the Darrier to the enemys progres they are prepared t 
command of Marshal to make it serve as such hatever the sufferin f 
roshilov hang upor the citizens 3ut Leningrad is a very difterent t 
the attackers’ flank matter to Smolensk and Kiev Even supposing that 
and t 1€ possibi ity ofa considerable evacuation Na taken place there are 
ounter-offensive from probably 3,000,000 humar being now hemmed 
the east cannot between the Finnish-German forces to the north an 
altogether be dismissed the German forces to the out Imagination ar 
from our calculations scarcely picture the horrors that may be in store if 
& a 
ENEMY CAMOUFLAGE A TROOPSHIP ON THE DNIESTER 
HIS PICTURE, FROM A GERMAN SOURCE, SAYS, )N THI 
S OATS AN ISLAN ( RE NIT SHRUBBI 
NDE iF NCEALING FOLIAGE, A TRO 
N $ { ‘ ON ITS VAY TC THE FRO x 
' t 
What is not sa w Nazis obtained t 
t whethe Russian river boat or one br | 
W y ula R and its tributary, the Sar 
ncien ean river cor nication between the ; 
3 nd the Dniest Ode a few miles ser 1 
t Pr ron a Dniester 
ng ft reac! er and their military experts were A 
mpletely deceived about her powers of resistance i 
1 1 +} 
That, however, is a thing of the past, and it can be 
nfidently hoped that American help will increase n 
Ktussia has proved herself worthy of support, and by 
; : , 
her own exertions established her right to it. 3 
The shadow of winter is already lying on the th 
, +} 
battlefields of Russia, though, except in the north, ' 
real winter conditions may be six weeks away. I le 
have already said that I do not expect a cessation of ts 
the campaign when winter arrives, but it is obvious n 
that the enemy would be glad to bring off any great t 
operations which may be within his reach before the nu 
1 | 
weather breaks. One such operation may be an 
attempt to break through into the Eastern Ukraine 
with the aid of shipping based on Rumanian and *p 
mile 4 
Bulgarian ports—and Kussia’s recent reproaches to 
Bulgaria rather suggest that she is anticipating some- y 
thing of the sort. Much more likely to be within r 
the German compass, and, indeed, proclaimed by \t 
Field-Marshal von Leeb to be a necessity, is the 7 
, ' . : 9 USSOLIN iSPEC f 4 ‘ 1S ¢ oF 1G 'G ‘ASTAT r 
capture of Leningrad Curiously conflicting reports HITLER ANID) MUSSOLINI INSPECT WAR HAVOC IN RUSSIA TROLLING THROUGH A DEVASTATED VILLAGE ry 
; A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AXIS CHIEFS RADIOFD TO NEW YORK : 
are current as to the situation south of the city : » TO NE ’ « 
pits Mussolini, during his recent visit to Hitler on the Russian front, was enes of desolation in the area where Italians were fightin 
he Ge > . ‘ . } } sOlin!, @ 4 : 5 i ASS. T t, as x 5 O 165) n the area I alians ngnting wh 
The Germans proclaim insistently that their ring of on the eastern section. The photograph abov the cavalcade passing a damaged Soviet tank. From left to right are seen Hitler 
steel is complete, and that no communication with Field-Marshal Keitel, Mussolini, Alfieri, i the Italian General Staff, and Field Marshal von Kluge Both Hitler and Mussolini, it ter 
will be observed, wear glum expressions, although the Fihrer’s headquarters announced that the Axis leaders declared ‘‘ the unalterable rid 


the outside world exists. The Russians neither deny Gill cf tha tama caccles and tiair leadecs 40 continua the war to @ vicics ante (Bianevake Ai 
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the enemy should reach the stage of a close invest- 
ment of this great city, certain quarters of which are 
largely built of wood, in case the Russians are deter- 
mined to defend it at all costs. The Germans them- 
selves will not come off lightly from an assault, and 
despite Field-Marshal von Leeb’s proclamation, they 
are likely to avoid it if they see any possibility of 
speedily reducing the vast fortress by starvation. On 
the whole, I do not look for the early fall of Leningrad. 

In the centre, the counter-attacks launched by 
Marshal Timoshenko have assumed increased import- 
ance, though I do not think that they yet amount in 
sum to a major counter-offensive. These operations, 
which began south of the Smolensk salient, have now 
extended to the northern side, though on a smaller 
scale than in the neighbourhood of Elmya, where the 
Red Army would appear to have gained a minor 
but still very heartening victory. The Germans are 
hardly likely to move further troops north while the 
Russians continue to exert pressure here, because a 
serious set-back would 
have a very bad moral 
effect, for which not 
even the capture of 
Leningrad would pro- 
vide compensation. In 
the Ukraine it is re- 
ported that the 
Germans have had to 
relieve the exhausted 
and possibly — dis- 
vruntled Rumanian 
troops who were in- 


vesting Odessa, and 
that city is holding out 
as Stoutly as ever. On 
the Lower Dnieper the 
Russian evacuation of 
KKremenchug indicates 
an enemy gain of a 
valuable bridgehead 
at this point in the 
Ukraine. The Germans 
cannot have had time 
to mop up or even to 
occupy all the strategic 
points in the vast tract 
of country which they 
so speedily overran, 
and the Cossack forces 
operating in their rear 
must be giving them a 
vreat deal of trouble. 
Generally speaking, 
therefore, except in 
front of Leningrad, and 
n the Lower Dneiper 
the situation appears 
ess dark than has been 
the case for some time, 
uut that is not to say 
that it is bright. It may 
taken for granted 
that the enemy still has 
. few high cards up his 
leeve and that he will 
play them before he 
frets into serious diffi- 
ulty. *In this sort of 
varfare, surrender of 
the initiative is so 
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not at present involved as a combatant. The question 
to’ be answered, therefore, is whether Germany can 
persuade Japan that the attitude defined in the 
American President’s speech amounts to an attack. 
According to all availablé evidence she is hesitating, 
by no means insensible to the economic disadvantages 
which her policy has already brought upon her and 
anxious not to increase them, but her war party’s hands 
would be greatly strengthened were Germany to gain a 
signal success against Russia within the next few weeks. 

The President’s declaration could have come 
from himself alone. It is stamped with his personality, 
shaped on the noble and simple lines of his lofty and 
individual oratory. But the policy which it embraces, 
which forms its kernel, is inevitable. Given the 
development of American action, this latest step 
could not have been avoided without retrogression ; 
in that sense it becomes virtually automatic, virtually 
independent of the President’s will. It may have to 
be further developed, but whether or not this happens 
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the undoubted disadvantages. She might argue that 
on the one hand, America could take no effective 
action against her for a considerable time to come 
while, on the other, should America become a belli- 
gerent, there would be a sharp check upon the flow 
of war material to Great Britain and to Russia. She 
might reckon that the pressure of the American 
fighting services for the retention of this war material, 
or the greater part of it, in the country, in order to 
arm and equip the still inadequately prepared forces 
of the United States, would be so strong that the 
Administration could not disregard it, even if it con- 
sidered that the quickest way to end the war was to 
assist in the armament of Germany’s European foes. 
Yet this is somewhat doubtful. Should the United, 
States enter the war, action in the Atlantic and on 
the Atlantic coast of North Africa, to the grave detri- 
ment of Germany, might be the first result. I do not 
think that Germany will rush into war with the 
United States. On the other hand, those who 
have imagined a sharp 
division between 
neutrality and “ shoot- 
ing war '’ may possibly 
find that there can be 
shooting without war, 
by which I mean that 
\ there may be a whole 
series of engagements 
between German sub- 
marines and American 
naval patrols without 
actual severance of re- 
lations. That question 
will soon be answered. 
For the moment 
America, having come 
to her decision, can 
only wait. The attitude 
she has taken up is 
defensive, not offensive 
and the next move lies 
with Germany. 

If, as I have 
suggested, the fortunes 
of thestrugglein Russia 
are bound up with the 
new American policy, 
this applies not only 
to its effect upon Japan. 
American determina- 
tion to get her goods 
through is obviously 
favourable to Russia. 
By now the first con- 
signments of material 
are arriving in the 
Persian Gulf. Whether 
we like it or not, we 
have now got to realise 
that the maintenance 
of Russia’s armament 
is the most important 
feature of the Anglo- 
American war effort 
It is disappointing 
especially to the Army, 
always the Cinderella 
of our Services—that 
at the very moment 
when our equipment, 
after over two years 


‘rave a matter that the 
ombatant who 
possesses it will make 
the most desperate 
efforts and endure the 
leaviest sacrifices in 
wder to retain it 

The course of the 
var in Russia is inti- 
mately connected with 
the policy enunciated 
in President Roosevelt's 
broadcast. The Presi- 
lent issued a warning 
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THE R.A.F. RAIN HEAVY BOMBS ON TURIN AND OTHER ITALIAN OBJECTIVES, AFTER A FLIGHT OF 1200 MILES, OVER 
20,000 FT. ABOVE THE ALPS, BATHED IN MOONSHINE, DESCRIBED BY A CREW AS “‘ LIKE AN AIR-LINER TRIP IN PEACETIME ”’ : 
A CONTOUR MAP SHOWING NORTHERN ITALY, THE ALPS WITH MONT BLANC, AND GENEVA, THE ROUTE TAKEN IN THE RAID. 
Longer nights have enabled R.A.F. bombers to return to Northern Italy and give its industries a good taste of Britain’s ‘‘ beautiful bombs.” 
On September 10 a large number of giant four-engined bombers flew the 1200 miles over the Alps and home to inflict the heaviest raid 
Italy has yet experienced. Some of the crews who raided Berlin three nights previously were over Turin and Genoa. ‘‘Stirlings’’ led the 
attack, followed by “Halifaxes’”’ and two-engined bombers. The-arsenal at Turin was plastered with high explosives and great fires started, 
a railway yard hit, and so great were conflagrations that smoke rose to 7000 ft. The crews described the flight over the Alps as “ like an air-liner 
trip in peacetime.” Simultaneously R.A.F. aircraft from the Middle East Command again attacked Messina, Sicily, hitting the power-station, 
ferry ships, and the citadel area. The night before, heavy bombers bombed the harbour of Palermo, the Sicilian capital. 
Drawn by our Special Artist C. E. Turner. 





of weary waiting, 
seemed on the point 
of completion, there 
should come this insis- 
tent outside call. But 
we have got to recognise 
that it is a call which 
must be ° answered. 
Nothing but the safe- 
guarding of a bare 
standard of safety must 
be allowed to interfere 
with our support 





that if German or Italian warships entered “ waters 
the protection of which was necessary for American 
defence,”’ they would do so at their peril. That in 
itself was a striking declaration, though there have 
not been wanting American voices to proclaim that 
it does not go far enough, and to point out that the 
most serious menace to supplies on their way to the 
United Kingdom is to be found between Iceland and 
the British Isles—a zone which the President’s warning 
ipparently does not cover. But the effect upon 
\xis policy will undoubtedly be largely influenced 
by the attitude of Japan, and that in its turn will 
probably be governed by the fortunes of the German 
\rmy in Russia. So far as we can tell, Germany is 
not yet certain whether Japan is prepared to fight 
y her side in a war against the United States, and 
ndeed it does not appear that Japan herself has 
vholly made up her mind on the subject. Under the 
terms of her pact, she is pledged to come to Germany's 
uid only if the latter should be attacked by a Power 


will to a great extent depend upon Germany’s reactions 
to it..-Germany, like the United States, has embarked 
upon a policy in which one step leads logically and 
inevitably to another, in ‘which there is no standing 
still, but only the alternative between further advance 
and retreat. However much tactics may change, 
the great strategic factors reappear, and to-day 
Germany is moving along the same path’ as that 
which ‘she followed in 1916. Then her piratical 
methods, her defiance of the laws of war, led to a 
severance of relations with the United States on 
Feb. 3, 1917, though then, as now, America was reluctant 
to take the final step, so that the actual proclamation 
of a state of war was not issued until April 6. Will 
Germany this time continue along the path until 
the inevitable happens? There does not seem to 
be much likelihood of her calling a halt. 

There is, indeed, a possibility that Germany may 
see certain advantages in open hostilities with the 
United States which would compensate for some of 


to Russia, whether it takes the form of the direct 
transfer of our own material or that of the abandon- 
ment of claims to material produced for us in America. 
Such a policy is dictated both by sentiment and by 
self-interest. Russia has suffered heavy defeats 
and crippling losses both in equipment and the machin- 
ery which produces it, but she has opposed to the 
hitherto unconquerable land forces of Germany a 
magnificent resistance which may, if suitably fostered, 
prove to be the decisive factor in Germany's final 
overthrow. As we feel the first hints of autumn in 
the air, as we read of the first light fall of snow at 
Leningrad, we remember that it was before Midsummer 
Day that Hitler first threw his armies against Russia, 
and realise that a quarter of the year has since gone 
by, during which hardly a bomb has been dropped on 
a British munition factory. And yet Russia, who has 
borne the full weight of his blows throughout that 
period, still fights on undaunted. In such a situation, 
selfishness on our part would be criminal madness. 
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THE SOVIET WAR POTENTIAL: VAST RESERVE POWER E. OF THE DNIEPER. 
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The rated capacity of the mighty Dnieper hydro-electric power plant put out of 
action recently was greater than the total capacity of all the other power stations 
in the Western Ukraine, but by no means all the industries dependent on the Dnieper 
Dam are necessarily out of action. For instance, east of the river and linked up 
not only with the Dnieper plant but also with hydro-electric power generated in the 
region of the lower Don and other centres is the Zaporozhye Metallurgical Combine, 
comprising a number of vast enterprises producing steel alloys, ferro-alloys, aluminium 
and other vital engineering products. Soviet industry of recent years has been 
skilfully developed with due regard to internal, geographic and military conditions, and 


mighty industrial plants stretch eastward. Writing in the “‘ Daily Telegraph,"’ Mr. Hugh 
P. Vowles, a power-plant engineer who knows Russia well, says of the power stations in 
the lower Don region, the Donets coal basin and other centres: ‘‘ They are of large 
capacity, three of them alone—the Rostov, Shterovka and Zuyevka .steam-electric 
Stations, operating on anthracite dust—have a combined output of 500,000 kw.” 
Recent B.B.C. broadcasts stated that, despite continuous shelling, the industrial life 
of the town continues, and output is maintained in many works, which have apparently 
been able to secure alternative sources of power, and also that the factories are stil! 
working at full capacity. 
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PERSONALITIES, WAR EVENTS : 
NAVAL AND R.A.F. HEROES. 





LIEUT.-COMDR. G. A. THRING, D.S.O., HERO 
OF AN ATLANTIC CONVOY TWICE ATTACKED. 


An Admiralty announcement of September 14 
stated that largely owinz to Lt.-Commander Thring, 


voyage some months ago got safely through. 
Eight ships were lost. (G.P.U.) 
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SOME+OF THE FRENCH OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO, CAPTURED 
IN FRANCE, ESCAPED FROM GERMANY INTO RUSSIA, AND HAVE NOW REACHED ENGLAND. 
Two hundred French officers and men have reached England after nightmare escapes from German 


he can strike another blow at the common enemy. In this epic mass escape certain valorous 
Frenchmen remained behind—to draw off the Gestapo hunters. 
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FRENCH ESCAPEES IN U.K. ; 
WAR MINISTER AT SANDHURST. 





SQUAD.-LEADER J. H. THOMPSON, AWARDED 
THE D.F.C. FOR CAPTURING A U-BOAT. 


It was blowing a full gale when the ‘“ Hudson ”’ 
aircraft piloted by Squadron-Leader J. H. Thompson 
sighted and attacked a U-hoat in the Atlantic. 
No boats were in the vicinity. Completely unaided 
it held the U-boat prisoner for nearly four hours, 
when a “ Catalina’ flying-boat relieved it. (L.N.A.) 

















D.S.O., commanding the sloop “Deptford,” an prison camps into Russia. The tales they have to tell are bright with courage, and dark with 
Atlantic convoy after a particularly hazardous horror; each man has now joined the forces of General de Gaulle and eagerly awaits the day when 
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ANOTHER TROPHY TAKEN FROM THE FIRST U-BOAT CAPTURED BY A ’PLANE: THE ENEMY 
ENSIGN BEING HANDED OVER TO THE ‘“‘ HUDSON”? SQUADRON. 
These pictures show the handing over by the Navy to the R.A.F. “ Hudson” squadron of the trophies 
of the German submarine captured by an aircraft of the Coastal Command, piloted by Squadron 
Leader J. H. Thompson, who was awarded the D.F.C. Above are seen, |. to r., the Admiral 
commanding the area, Air Commodore H. Primrose, and Squad. Leader Thompson, who 
is seen receiving the U-boat ensign from the Admiral. (British Official Photographs) 


+, 


THE ADMIRAL COMMANDING THE AREA IN WHICH THE U-BOAT WAS CAPTURED, HANDING 

| OVER THE GERMAN COMMANDER'S BRIDGE-COAT TO THE NAVIGATOR OF THE ** HUDSON ed 

AIRCRAFT, FLYING OFFICER W. J. O. COLEMAN, WHO WAS ALSO AWARDED THE D.F.C. 
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HE 
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is in 
arge 
ctric 
cw THE WAR MINISTER AT SANDHURST, AT THE PASSING-OUT PARADE: CAPTAIN CLOWES, THE CAPTAIN MARGESSON PRESENTS A MINIATURE SWORD, AT THE SUGGESTION OF THE 
_ ADJUTANT, RIDES HIS CHARGER INTO THE GREAT HALL—AT THE REAR OF THE CADET COMPANY. QUEEN, TO THE BEST ALL-ROUND CADET AT SANDHURST, N. B. ERSKINE, OF LEITH, 
ntly On September 12 the Secretary of State for War, Captain David Margesson, M.C., formerly Chief Erskine as the best all-round cadet. The runner-up received a Sam Browne belt, more useful if 
still Conservative Whip, was present at the passing-out parade at Sandhurst. He presented a miniature less ornamental. The Adjutant, Captain H. N. C. Clowes, of the Scots Guards, is seen in one of our 


Sword, On the suggestion of the Queen, who visited Sandhurst only a few weeks ago, to Cadet N. B. pictures, riding his black charger up the steps to the great Hall at the rear of the Cadet Company. 
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\ WOODEN SHIP OF WAR, 


ONLY ONE TIER OF GUNS 


FLUSH-DECKED, 
A CORVETTE OF A.D. 
BY C. E. TURNER. 


‘A corvette, as he called it, 


BEGIN to write this on the first day out “* somewhere 

in the North Sea.” I am on board a corvette of the 
‘Wild Waterbird” class, proceeding northward with a 
convoy of thirty-one merchant vessels of varying sizes 
bound for ports in England and Scotland. Also some will 
cross the Atlantic “on their lawful occasions.’’ The con- 
voy is escorted by destroyers, corvettes, armed trawlers, 
motor-launches, and fighter aircraft. 

Travelling to a south-eastern port to join the ship, I 
found her moored with another vessel of the same class 
in the port estuary. Early this morning we backed away 
in a swift tide and fresh wind to join the convoy off the 
harbour approaches. We were accompanied out by other 
escort vessels in line—one a Dutch sloop. 

It is intensely interesting to be in one of these modern 
corvettes, which are a present-war production, although the 
descriptive term “corvette ’”’ is traditional in the Royal 
Navy. The word is of Spanish and French origin, and 
describes a class of small, fast escort vessels which probably 
came into the Service with prizes taken during the French 
wars in the early days of convoy organisation. 

The Mariners’ Mirror ”’ quotes ‘“‘ A Vocabulary of Sea 
Phrases and Terms used in Seamanship,” written in 1799, 

‘Corvette is said to be a general name for sloops of 
war and all vessels under twenty guns. At this time the 
French called brigs ‘ bricks or avisos,’ and termed both 
British ship sloops and brig sloops ‘ corvettes.’ ”’ 

This descriptive 
term is now revived 
to distinguish a 
definite class of fast 
and well - armed 
modern warships 
fulfilling the same 
duties, and already 
modern _ corvettes 
are known for their 
remarkable  quali- 
ties in all weather 
conditions. 

About an hour 
out, the convoy 
emerged through 
the morning mist, 
steaming in one long 
line im a narrow 
sand channel, the 
last vessels in the 
line hidden in the 
low mist, but 
located by the 
protec ting balloon 
barrage. A balloon 
is flown from each 





vessel. 

Beautiful man- 
ceuvring formed the 
convoy into two 
lines, with escort 
vessels taking posi- 
tions ahead, astern, 
to port and 
starboard, 
formation of escort Originally the term 
and convoy being ‘ 
predetermined. That “‘O ’ 


‘ corvette” 


for Queenie”’ is our station 
was explained to me by our Captain, a Lieutenant, R.N. 

As we proceed, the grey mist clears at intervals, revealing 
the long lines of many craft in company, alsothe fighter air- 
craft escort above, a magnificent sight in the morning sun- 


light. During the afternoon we are overtaken by additional 
escort, two large destroyers hurtling along with high 
bow waves, steaming “ full-out” and passing on to 


the head of the convoy, which is now very powerfully 





FRIGATE-RIGGED, 
1799—FROM A DRAWING 


of Calais, which hath been taken by the English,” 
is a statement which occurs in the Sidney State Papers, II., 436. 


to THE MODERN CORVETTE, OF THE 
the WITH A CONVOY OF MERCHANT VESSELS OF VARYING SIZES BOUND FOR PORTS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
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. WITH A CORVETTE ON 
ESCORT DUTY. 


By our Special Artist C. E. TURNER. 


protected. We are now in more 
open water and the ship is rolling in 
a short “lop,’”’ typical of the shallow 
North Sea. We are moving compara- 
tively slowly, the speed of the convoy 
and escort being the speed of the 
slowest ship in the fleet. Escort 
vessels fly signals of instruction to the 
laggards, exhorting them to “close up 
and keep together.’’ A combination of 
two square flags is usual—either V.]J., 
known in the Navy as the “ Vinegar 
Johnnie,”’ or T.N., “ Tommy Nuts.” 

Later there is a beautiful red sunset, 
with the new moon to westward. As 
darkness falls the order is given, ** All 
hands to action stations,” as at this time 
attack is quite usual. All ships are in 
total darkness as I write at 1 a.m., only 
the vague outline of the nearest vessel 
being visible. Aircraft ahead have been 
detected and reported three times already, 
and later identified as “our own.” 
Gun crews in battle order, with steel 
helmets and gas masks, stand to their 
— . weapons ready for instant action. We are 
very formidably armed with A.-A. guns 
forward, aft, and amidships, which were 
tested and fired immediately after leaving 
the base vesterday morning. We also 
earry the dreaded depth-charges astern. 

he ship is 240 ft. long with 26-ft. 
beam. She is, in fact, a battleship in 
miniature, with proven fighting qualities. 

Her interior arrangement and accommodation for officers 
and men is very like that of a small destroyer, with a spacious 
Wardroom and three Mess Decks. Unlike the sleeping- 
cots in U.S.-built ships, the sailors sling hammocks. 

The ship’s company consists of 84 officers and men 
6 officers, 31 engineers, 15 C.P.O.s and P.O.s, also seamen 
and other ratings. There is ample headroom throughout 
the ship. Visits to boiler- and however, 
show the corvette to be a small ship of light draught. 

The two Yarrow water-tube boilers, comparatively 
diminutive as they are, supply the terrific steam energy 
developing in the turbines driving the twin propellers’ 
three thousand and six hundred horse-power. The corvette 
is an oil-fired ship, and the boiler-room a model of smart 
cleanliness and cool atmosphere due to the forced draught. 
The kitchen (or galley), where all food is cooked, is’ fitted 
with coal-burning ovens and ranges, as this is normal 
practice in the Royal Navy. Also there is an excellent 
chef on board! 

Before leaving harbour I was handed an inflatable safety 
lifebelt, or “* Mae West,” and told to wear it day and night. 

Although it is August it is bitterly cold on deck, but, 
being in a “ happy ship,’’ I am also fitted with a Navy 
duffle smock, complete with hood. A _ beautifully warm 
garment and much appreciated. 

I continue my screed in the 
second day out. I slept soundly 


AND HAVING 


engine-rooms, 


early morning of the 


between 2 a.m. and 





“ WILD WATERBIRD CLASS, ON BOARD WHICH OUR SPECIAL 


5 a.m., although aware of unusual sounds—the purr of the 
turbine engines, the rush of water on the plating beside my 
berth, the whine and whimper of the oil-pressure pumps, in- 
creased and diminished speeds, and once complete stoppage. 

I am privileged to occupy the Captain’s cabin, for he 
stays on or near the navigating bridge continually whilst 
at sea, night and day. He was at Dunkirk and told me 
he did not sleep during several days and nights during that 
terrible time of rescue. 


ARTIST, C. E,. 


1941 


CONVOY 


Sept. 20, 


On deck at 5.30 a.m., the day dawns clear and fine, 
with gun crews still at action stations and very alert. The 
Captain kindly suggested that my presence on board is 
responsible for the “ good luck of a peaceful night.’”?” The 
convoy, still in two lines formation, is being shepherded 
into perfect position by the escorting warships. A high 
sea is running, and great black swells, cut through by the 
steely-blue pattern of sky reflections in the hollows, are 
tipped with “ teeth.” 

Included in the many types of craft present are two 
large Canadian Lake steamers, with high navigating bridges 
right forward on the forecastle, and a bowsprit-like spar 
on the stem-head to assist the helmsman. All ships carry 
large rafts in addition to lifeboats *‘ for use in emergency,” 
slung up on the mast-shrouds or amidships. A tug towing 
two barges has now left the convoy for a port nearby. 

We have sighted the southward- bound convoy 
which the corvette is to accompany back to her home 


port. It is a wonderful spectacle when the two convoys 
meet—more than seventy vessels passing in the channel 


between the coast of England and the great North Sea 
mine barrier. Here our ship turns alongside the senior escort 
vessel, a large destroyer, for orders, signals and instruc- 
tions being given over about one-eighth of a mile of water, 
orally, by the “ Loud Hailer”’ from Captain to Captain. 
We then take our appointed station and are now proceed- 
ing southward with forty merchant vessels, all heavily laden, 
and a warship escort of destroyers, one corvette (our ship), 
armed trawlers and motor-launches, fighter aircraft and 
defence balloons. Ships extend in lines ahead and astern 
as far as the eye can see, a fleet about four miles long. 

The signal Vinegar Johnnie ”’ is frequently flown by 
the escort. The convoy is arranged on a definite and pre- 
determined plan, each ship having an allocated position. 

The Commodore is a Naval Officer, and is responsible 
for discipline and order in the convoy. He is frequently 
a retired N.O., and a volunteer for this duty. 

The warship escort is stationed ahead, astern, to port 
and to starboard of the convoy, and each warship is in a 
lettered position—‘*A for Apples” usually being the 
position of the senior vessel ahead of the convoy and 
leading. We are * R for Robert.” Distances between 
each merchantman, are also predetermined. Each 
knows her position exactly and is expected to hold it ~ in 
all circumstances unless otherwise instructed ’’—if not, the 
fact is quickly brought to her notice. Being in a narrow 
channel, our formation is two long lines of merchant ships. 
We would probably form four lines in open soundings. 
Balloon defence is supplied by the Navy, and kites may 
be flown in suitable weather. Balloons are rather vulnerable 
in stormy weather ; fire, caused by lightning, and broken 
cables in strong wind being the principal threats. 

There is a fresh wind blowing now. This morning a 
low-flying balloon took a sudden dive, hit the sea with 
bounced off in a spectacular jump 
quite happily 


ship 


considerable splash, 
but was apparently undamaged, and is now 
in the air again! 

Another night passes without attack, although many 
aircraft soar overhead without seeing us in the intense 
darkness. A bright yellow flare is dropped astern of the 
convoy about midnight, showing our presence is suspected 


TURNER, RECENTLY PROCEEDED NORTHWARD 


was applied to slow-sailing ships of burden, with reference to the corbita, or basket, carried at the mast-heads of Egyptian grain ships. 


After nightfall wrecks are marked by green flashing lights. 
At noon we leave astern the buoy marking the estuary 
entrance, and part from the main fleet in the convoy with 


appropriate good wishes. We are now approaching 
port, accompanied by one ship from a fleet of forty 


merchant vessels. 

In port we replenish our oil fuel and later move to 
the berth where the ship will remain-—-which denotes my 
departure after a memorable experience. 
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RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE ON BOARD A CORVETTE ESCORT AT SEA 


DRAWN By ovR SPECIAL Artist C. E. TURNER. 


























OFF DUTY MEN 
SLEEPING IN HAMMOCKS, 
ON LOCKERS .TA@LES AND OECK, 
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GLIMPSES OF THE COMPLEMENT ON AND OFF DUTY ON BOARD A CORVETTE—AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THIS WAR. 


The top-left drawing, which was made at about 12.30 a.m., with the first watch 


engine- and boiler-rooms in a corvette at sea are remarkably cool, and spotlessly 
‘turned in,"’ shows a forward mess-deck. The men are sleeping under blankets and 


| 
| clean and smart in black and white paint and bright metal. The drawing lower-left 
coats, in hammocks, on settees, lockers, tables, and on the deck: some having | shows one of the Yarrow boilers with oil-fired furnaces working in air-pressure above 
removed their boots, but being otherwise fully clothed, in readiness for an emergency | atmospheric weight. The entrance is therefore through an air-lock. The engine-room 
call. In small warships, it is quite usual for officers and men to sleep, in Navy | sketch shows the port and starboard turbine controls. with the bridge telegraph-dials 
parlance, ‘all standing,"’ snatching short intervals, when possible, for rest. The | beyond. Below the chief engineer's desk are the air-pump controls. 
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“BETWEEN SUNSET AND DARKNESS”—A CONVOY AT SEA AS | . 
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THE CONVOY SHARPLY SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE WESTERN SKY, AS SKETCHED AT FIRST-HAND FROM THE AFTER ant 


| To port and starboard, ahead and astern, the convoy was escorted by warships. 


The drawing reproduced above is from a sketch made at sea just before sunset 
on a late August evening from the after A.-A. gun platform of an escort vessel 
of the corvette class. In the weather conditions shown, a convoy between 
sunset and darkness would be sharply silhouetted against the western sky; 
special precautions against attack are therefore taken at this time. The convoy 
pictured here was about four miles long, and was formed in two columns. 


Also fighter aircraft overhead circled the combined fleet. The escorting corvette 


“eé 


on the right, from which the sketch was made, is flying the signal to ‘‘ close up.” 
In the centre a Canadian lake-steamer is turning to regain her exact posi- 
tion in the starboard line, and putting up her Service balloon, while ahead 
and astern about fifty vessels are steaming southward. In introducing 4 
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AS| SEEN FROM AN ESCORT VESSEL OF THE CORVETTE CLASS. 


OUR Speci4| Artist C. E. TURNER. 
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Supplementary Navy Estimate for 1939, shortly before the outbreak of war, 
Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, then Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, mentioned 
that the Admiralty were ordering a number of anti-submarine vessels ‘‘ of the 
whale-catcher type.’ That designation being rather clumsy for everyday use, 
the old description ‘‘ corvette’’ was revived to indicate a class of warship 
similar to, but distinct from, the sloop. The need was for vessels as seaworthy 


AIRCRAFT GUN PLATFORM OF AN ESCORTING CORVETTE—ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING DRAWINGS OF THE PRESENT SERIES. 


as trawlers, but with a higher speed and a better anti-U-boat armament. The 
corvette, an exclusive feature of this war, rather on the lines of the small fast 
ship, was adapted to meet this need, and has well proved its worth. Its 
complement is three officers besides the captain, and some fifty to sixty men. 
It is such a good sea-boat that it does the same work in the wintry North Atlantic 
as the destroyers .of the convoy escorts. 
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THOUSANDS OF TANKS LINED UP: THE KING INSPECTS AN R.A.C. DIVISION. 
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\ LINE OF HEAVY MOBILE ARTILLERY, SEEN BY THE -KING DURING HIS INSPECTION 
19F A ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS DIVISION IN THE EASTERN COMMAND, 
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“THE GREATEST CONCENTRATION OF ARMOURED LAND FORCES THAT HAS EVER BEEN WITNESSED IN GREAT BRITAIN ”’ : 


The King, accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester, carried out an inspection on 
September 12 of a division of the Royal Armoured Corps in the Eastern Command, 
viewing what was described as ‘the greatest concentration of armoured land forces 
that has ever been witnessed in Great Britain."" They made the inspection, which 
lasted for an hour and a half, clinging to the handrail of a White armoured troop- 
carrier, one of America’s latest contributions towards the equipment of the British 














THE KING, WITH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, TAKING THE SALUTE FROM A WHITE 
TROOP-CARRIER, A RECENT U.S. CONTRIBUTION TO BRITAIN’S ARMED FORCES. 
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THOUSANDS OF TANKS LINED UP FOR HIS MAJESTY’S 
INSPECTION. ‘“MATILDAS"’ AND “VALENTINES,” FOUR ABREAST AND LINE AFTER LINE, RUMBLED PAST THE KING IN THE FINAL PARADE. 


Army. The march-past of the armoured division followed after his Majesty had 
returned to the saluting-base, the thousands of vehicles rumbling past him at the 
speed of a running horse ‘ until the air,’’ ‘‘ The Times” account declared, ‘‘ was full 
of blue smoke and acrid with exhaust fumes. After scout cars, armoured cars and 
motor-cyclists came the tanks—' Matildas’ and ‘ Valentines’ four abreast and line 
after line."’ 
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DREADED BY THE ENEMY: THE NEW HANDLEY PAGE “HALIFAX ” BOMBER. 


NEWS Sept. 20, 1941 








HE HANDLEY PAGE 
‘ HALIFAX ”’ SILHOUETTED 
AGAINST THE SKY. 
OUR PICTURE ADMIR- 
ABLY DISPLAYS THE 
SEVERE WING 
LINES, AND 
TURRETS BRIST- 
LING WITH 
GUNS. 
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MACHINE, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 
HALIFAX ™ 
IN FLIGHT ABOVE 
A SEA OF CLOUD. 
THE TWIN FINS 
AND RUDDERS ARE 


A FEATURE OF THE 
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BY FOUR OF THE FAMOUS ROLLS-ROYCE “ MERLIN 





SERVICING A “HALIFAX”: A PICTURE ILLUSTRATING THE GREAT SIZE OF THE MACHINE, WHICH HAS A WING-SPAN OF 99 FT. AND IS 70 FT. IN LENGTH. IT IS POWERED 
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HARD AT THE INDUSTRIAL CENTRES OF GERMANY AND ITALY DURING RECENT WEEKS. THE MACHINE 
A DISTINGUISHING FEATURE IS THE REAR GUN TURRET, WHICH PROJECTS 
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recently from the Commander-in-Chief, Bomber Command, on the occasion of his machine-guns in 


TWO MORE PICTURES OF “‘ HALIFAXES”’ IN FULL FLIGHT. CAPABLE OF CARRYING A VERY HEAVY LOAD OF BOMBS, THIS GIANT BRITISH BOMBER HAS BEEN STRIKING 
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1S A MID-WING MONOPLANE WITH TWIN FINS AND RUDDERS, AND 
WELL BEYOND THE TAIL ASSEMBLY. 
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‘* Halifaxes’ have during the last week attacked Germany and also Italy in the visit with Lady Halifax to a southern aircraft factory. These massive bombers 
heaviest attacks yet made on Berlin and Turin. In our offensive these fine, well- come from a long line of famous Handley Page machines. Slotted trailing flaps 
defended craft, carrying great loads of bombs, are playing an ever more important give them exceptional take-off qualities, enabling them to operate from normal 
part. Their performance has been excellent by night and by day, and we cannot airfields, despite the heaviest load. Four Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlin" engines give the craft 
have too many ‘ Halifaxes.'’’ Such was the message received by Lord Halifax a high speed over long distances, while its heavy defensive armament includes four 


the rear turret, and two in the nose. 
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“SPITFIRE.” 
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: THE PILOT MOUNTS ONE OF THE LATEST CANNON-FIRING “ SPITFIRES,’’ WHICH ARE AS SUPERIOR TO CURRENT ENEMY FIGHTERS AS WERE THEIR PREDECESSORS. 
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GROUND STAFF AT AN R.A.F. STATION “‘ SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND” LOADING #7 
UP THE AMMUNITION - DRUM OF, ONE OF THE NEW “ SPITFIRE”’ CANNON-GUNS. + 
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A year ago, “ Spitfire’’ pilots were busy shooting down in dozens the enemy aero- 
planes which daily assaulted this country. To-day our fighter pilots, flying ‘* Spitfires "’ 
of far greater speed and more heavily armed, are carrying the fight over enemy- 
occupied territory, and proving that their present ‘‘ mounts’”’ are now as far superior 
to enemy aircraft as were the earlier models. At a luncheon given by Mr. W. E. 
Rootes, President of the Motor Industry Fighter Fund, and of which Mr. H. G. 
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ARMOURERS CHECKING OVER A “ SPITFIRE’’ CANNON BEFORE SHE TAKES OFF, 
THE MEN ON THE WING ARE HOLDING THE AMMUNITION-DRUM. 
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Starley is the organising secretary, a cheque for £72,000 was presented to the Minister 
for Aircraft Production, which, together with contributions already sent in, made 
a total of £105,000, a sum sufficient to purchase an entire squadron, comprising 
twenty-one fighter aircraft, to be presented to the nation by the British Motor 
Industry. Performance figures for the latest ‘‘ Spitfires’’ are not for publication, but 
results—and their barking cannon—speak for themselves. 
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THE DESCENT ON SPITZBERGEN—THWARTING GERMAN AIMS: |N 
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THE BRITISH DESCENT ON SPITZBERGEN. BURNING A HUGE DUMP OF COAL, TO PREVENT PUTTING A STOPPER ON GERMAN WIRELESS. ENGINEERS DEMOLISHING THE RADIO 
ITS SEIZURE BY GERMANS. OVER 150,000 TONS WERE THUS DESTROYED. STATION, WHICH SENT OUT MESSAGES TO THE LAST, 
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DERRIC KS AND OO A 
Zs 
HOISTS DYNAMITEI = OIL DUMPS AT BARENTSBERG SENT UP IN VOLUMES OF THICK BLACK SMOKE. 
™, AT KARENTSBERG. a : . f - : 
eed THE WHITE-HOT FLAMES~ARE SFEN BEHIND THE SHACK ON RIGHT CENTRE. 
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A *WHAT’S THIS FUNNY COUNTRY ?”’ A LITTLE NORWEGIAN 2 ALL READY FOR THE EXODUS TO BRITAIN. SPITZBERGEN NORWEGIANS, THEIR POSSESSIONS AND THEIR i = 
% GIRL, IN REINDEER COAT, AND LITTLE BOY LAND IN ENGLAND, 7 LUGGAGE, STAND IN GROUPS, AWAITING THE ORDER TO EMBARK FOR NEW SCENES. ; 
The dramatic raid on Spitzbergen by a mixed Canadian, British and Norwegian | islands and the rich coal-mines for their ‘war purposes, for, apart from the 
force, and warships, was officially announced on September 9, with the arrival | whaling and seal industry, coal of fine quality has been mined since 1905, and 
of almost the entire Norwegian population of over 700 persons. These consist | in 1937-8 was between six and seven hundred thousand tons annually. It was 
largely of Norwegian miners and their families. Most of the-~.men are joining | known that the enemy planned to seize all the coal available from Spitzbergen, i 
the Norwegian forces or the Norwegian merchant service. The military force, | which would be used mainly for war transport to the far north in his campaign " 
which was under the command of Brigadier Arthur E. Potts, of Saskatoon, | against our Russian allies at Murmansk. It might be mentioned in this con t 
Canada, was despatched to prevent the Germans from utilising the Spitzbergen ' nection that, although Spitzbergen lies between 76 and 80 degrees north, the 
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|NORWEGIANS EVACUATED, COAL DUMPS AND RADIO DESTROYED. 
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ENGINEERS. A SCENE OIF 


Menanlty 


COAL DUMPS~+BURNING MERRILY—-AFTER ATTENTION BY OUR 


{URCH PARADE ON THE ISLAND: BRIGADIER, ARTHUR E. POTTS, COMMANDING 
TATION ON ONE OF THE COALFIELDS. THE JFTTY, IT WILL BE OBSERVED, HAS BEEN BLOWN UP. + 


CANADIAN AND ALLIED FORCES, TAKING THE NAVAI FORCE SALUTE. 
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OKING UP THE FIRES. CANADIANS SHOVELLING COAL ON FIRES THEY HAVE STARTED *2 2 CANADIAN OFFICERS CONFER: AFTER CHURCH PARADE, BRIGADIER POTTS, OF SASKATOON, 
IN THEIR TASK OF DEMOLITION BY FIRING THE DUMPS, TALKING TO MAJOR GEOFFREY WALSH, OF OAKVILLE, ONTARIO, WHILE ISLANDERS WATCH 
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!HREE LITTLE NORWEGIANS AND THEIR MOTHERS FEEL STRANGE, DESPITE A FRIENDLY A CANADIAN CAPTAIN, COMMANDER OF A SIGNALS DETACHMENT IN THE SPITZBERGEN 2 
BRITISH CROWD, A RED CROSS OFFICER CHEERS UP A SMALL VISITOR. % RAID, WITH TWO N.C.O.’S, CRITICALLY INSPECTS THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED RADIO STATION, Pi 
Co —— 3 





sign language. Women, some wearing coats of Arctic seal, were few, being 
outnumbered by ten to one. ‘* There is nobody left on the island now; the 
place is deserted,’’ said a woman. ‘‘ But I shall go back when the Allies have 


m North Atlantic drift sends a branch to its western shores, leaving an open 
sage which permits shipments during most months of the year. This has 
v been effectually prevented by the thorough demolition of all mining machinery 


1 firing of immense coal dumps. The Canadians, disappointed at finding no won the war.’ Except for the radio, they heard nothing of the war. ‘* We 
my opposition, found themselves warmly welcomed by the inhabitants, who all listened to London. We never listened to the Germans, for we knew they 
wered gifts of sweets and cigarettes on them. Although none could speak could not be trusted.’ About 1600 Russians were taken off by destroyers at 


local Norwegian dialect, they quickly understood one another by means of the same time. (British Official Photographs.) 
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“LUFTWAFFE LIFE-BOATS”—PNEUMATIC CRAFT CARRIED AS SMALL PACKS. 
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HESE pictures, reproduced from an enemy 
periodical, ‘‘ Der Adler,” showing various 
views of the ‘ Aviator’s life-saving boat ’’ before 
and after inflation, provide an interesting com- 
parison with the R.A.F. pilot's pneumatic dinghy 
extensively illustrated on pages 308-309 of our issue 
for September 6. The German craft, devised for 
the rescue of several airmen, is carried as a small 
parcel. It has an additional fitting to the R.A.F. 
dinghy in the sail, which enables the occupants to 
cover large distances without having to use oars. 
‘““ This small boat,’’ states the original text, ‘‘ folded 
up and containing complete accessories and equip- 
ment, is no larger than a small parcel, and in moments 
of danger can be mounted and prepared for use in a 
few moments. These boats have given excellent 
results on numerous occasions, and many a pilot 
who now flies against England owes his life to them.’ 
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4. THE SEA-DROGUE PREVENTS 5- PULLING THE CORD KEEPS 
THE BOAT DRIFTING AND MAKES OPEN THE BOTTLE OF CAKBONIC 
IT EASIER TO FIND. ACID WHICH INFLATES THE BOAT. 
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3. FORMING PART OF THE BOAT’S EQUIPMENT KEPT IN A WATERPROOF BAG: 


THE BELLOWS ENABLE THE CREW TO KEEP SEVERAL DAYS AFLOAT. 
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ADVANCE QUICKLY. THESE SCRIPTIONS ARE ALL TAKEN FROM “DER ADLER.” THE OCCUPANTS TO COVER GREATER DISTANCES WITHOUT HAVIN TO ROW 
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6. WHEN THREE MEN ROW, SEATED ON THE INFLATED PNEUMATIC BOAT, THEY 7 EACH BOAT IS ALSO EQUIPPED WITH A SAIL, WHICH WILL ENABLE 7 
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THE STORY OF THE “ SAILORS’ GOD” FROM MAGELLAN TO VON SPEE. 
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“CAPE HORN”: By FELIX RIESENBERG.* 


RANKLY, I shall write an inadequate review of 
this week’s book. How could one review the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica’’? One could only say 
that it covered a great deal of ground and was very 
well done. And the same applies to this comprehensive 
book about sailing round the Horn in all ages. The 
author, an American master - mariner, 
is a sailor and a scholar; he has the 
comradeship of the sea in his bones 
to such an extent that he sets out 
to clear the reputations of English 
navigators; and he crams his pages with 
so many facts that the reviewer is dizzied 
by them and says to himself: ‘‘ After I 
have reviewed this book I shall take it 
home and read it again at leisure, for 
pleasure.” 

The Author covers the ground—or 
should I say the water ?—from Magellan to 
Von Spee. There are forty solid pages 
about Sir Francis’ Drake, and then we 
come to Cavendish, Davis and a host of 
explorers through “ Foul-Weather Jack ”’ 
Byron, the poet’s grandfather, to the 
‘* Beagle.”’ Nobody is_ missed; not 
Narborough, not Dampier; and all the 
innumerable facts are set down with the 
directness of a ship’s log. Yet there is a 
romantic touch about the book. The old 
sailor ashore becomes pathetic when he 
rambles on about the Fuegians taken 
aboard ship by Fitzroy’s vessel ; the babies 
dumped ashore again because they 
squalled ; the elder children brought back 


to England and introduced to William IV. FIVE FAMOUS CAPE HORN SHIPS, 


and his Queen. ‘‘ Captain Fitzroy reported 
to the Admiralty from H.M.S. ‘ Beagle’ 
at sea, on September 12, 1830: ‘I have 
the honour of reporting that there are 


now on board His Majesty’s Sloop, under — 


CAPE HORN IN WINTER, BEARING NORTH: ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BOOK 
REVIEWED THIS WEEK BY SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Describing Cape Horn weather in 1718, Captain George Shelvoke, R.N., who sailed for the South 
Seas in the “ Speedwell,”” wrote: ‘“‘We had found it very cold before we came this length, but now 


began to feel the extremity of it. 


ciently piercing; but they were always attended either with sleet or snow, which continually beating 
om our sails and rigging, had cased the masts and every rope with ice, and had, in a manner, 


made our sails almost useless to us. 


The vessels are Magellan’s “‘ Vittoria”’ 
left), after entering the South Sea, the ‘‘ Eendracht” (‘ Unity’ 
Cornelis Schouten, who with Isaac le Maire in the ‘“‘ Hoorn”’ 
and the Nodal’s ships, ‘‘ Nuestra Senora de 


and 





The bleak westerly winds of themselves would have been suffi- see. , 
there was a sharp point farthest to the south. 


town he loved’), Schouten cried, ‘Cape Hoorn! Cape Hoorn!’ 
Reproduced from “Cape Horn"’ ; 


An apprefiation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and Fauna of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were 
entirely different, although only a few miles of isthmus 
divided them—the plants and animals, in fact, had 
not rounded Cape Horn. Has anybody, I wonder, 


published a paper about migrations through the 
The great vessels go through; the locks 


Canal ? 





“Nuestra Sefiora del Buen 
Suceso.”’ 


IN THE 


AS DEPICTED ON OLD SEA-CHARTS IN THE MARINER’S 
MUSEUM, NEWPORT NEWS—AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ CAPE HORN.” 


(top-left), Drake’s ‘“‘ Pelican,” called ‘‘ Golden Hind” (lower- 
’; 360 tons), of Captain Willem 
(110 tons), first discovered Cape Horn, 


A STRIKING VIEW’ OF THE DREADED 
*‘ EENDRACHT ”’ AND 
“Day was fast slipping into the night as they closed with the land in the slow dusk of that, high 
altitude,’’ Lieut.-Commander Riesenberg writes; ‘‘ the land trended to the north-west as far as they could 
It was southern summer, and fortunately a short night. As plain as the level light could make it, 


information than my own: “ That great duck [this 
occurs in a summary of a voyage by the “ Beagle ’’} 
met by Captains Byron and James Cook, to which 
they gave the name ‘ racehorse,’ was encountered in 
the Strait. It is a gigantic bird—or, rather, it was— 
weighing twenty-nine pounds at maturity ; a remark- 
able creature that skimmed over the 
water with .incredible swiftness; it had 
the lobated hind toe and legs placed far 
aft, as well as the characteristics of the 
oceanic duck. Its short-and remarkably 
small wings, not powerful enough to raise 
the body, served rather to propel it 
along and were used like the paddles of 
a steam-vessel. Aided by these and its 
strong broad-webbed feet, it moved with 
astonishing velocity. It would not ‘be 
an exaggeration to state its speed at 
from twelve to fifteen knots,’ wrote Cap- 
tain Stokes. The peculiar form of 
the wing and the short, rigid feathers 
which covered it, together with the bird’s 
ability to remain a considerable time under 
water,:make it a striking link between the 
genera Anas and A pterodytes. Small shot 
rattled off the hard feathers of the speed- 
sters, but when killed they tasted so fishy 
that they were eaten only because scurvy 
yielded to them. Captain Stokes preferred 
to call the remarkable bird, ‘ steamer 
duck,’ after the wonderful craft then 
being propelled by Watts’s steam engine.” 

The dodo was exterminated by hungry 
mariners ; it was fat and couldn't fly ; 
and the world is poorer for its loss. Has 
the steamer-duck also gone? Or havea 
few pairs sneaked back to their old 
haunts ? If they have they probably won’t 





FIRST SEEN BY SCHOUTEN 


** MARINER’S GOD,’ 
*“ HOORN,” ON JANUARY 29, I516. 


LE MAIRE IN THE 


This was the turning point, and, thinking of home (‘ the 
Others took up that cry.” 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Robert Hale, Ltd. 





my command, four natives of Tierra del 
Fuego: 

York Minster, aged 26. 

Boat Memory, aged 20. 

James Bulton, aged 14. | 

Fuegia Basket, aged 9 (a girl). 
I have maintained them entirely at my 
own expense and hold myself responsible 
for their comfort while away from, and 
their safe return to their own country 
He thought, good pious seaman as he was, 
that he was being a sound missionary. It 
didn’t work. Columbus thought the same 





to the B.B.C.’s short-wave transmissions. 
selected for many parts of the world. 


then made available to the Press. 
in advance wherever possible. 

Whilst malicious and false rumour is deliberately stirred up by the enemy in every land 
with the intention of creating confusion, the news from London will give you the truth. 


LONDON CALLING TO OUR READERS OVERSEAS. | 


YVHEREVER you are, you can keep in direct touch with news from Britain by listening 
The times and wave-lengths are specially 

Probabiy, you will find details of the times and 
wave-lengths most suitable for your own listening printed in the radio magazines and 
papers in your district. 
Full details of the coming week's broadcasts in English by the B.B.C. are transmitted every 
vo Sunday morning in Morse Code to British authorities in many parts of the world. These are 
Details of broadcasts in other languages are also made available 


| be shot. For the present inhabitants of 
those parts are neither unimaginative 
| Mariners nor stone-age savages. 

| In the summer of 1940 I tried to keep 
an old cricket team going with a few 
matches. It was difficult. A man would 
put his name down and when I rang up to 
confirm, the sort of answer I got was: “‘ Ii’m 
very sorry, Sir, but ’is lordship ’as gone to 
Dunkirk’’—which may sound fanny, but 
is true. In desperation I rang uf a scientific 
friend, a great expert on whaling, and said : 
‘Look here, Neil, I’m desperately short 
of men and I've heard you kept wicket, at 








thing when he kidnapped Indians to show 
to Queen Isabella. The Queen, if I 
remember aright, packed them back home. 

Very few people, says our author, round the Horn 
nowadays. The Panama Canal has made a short cut. 
Mention of that reminds me that, of late, I have been 
reading a copy of the “ Origin of Species ’’ which I 


bought at school. Darwin observed that the Flora 





***Cape Horn.” By Felix Riesenberg, Master Mariner in Sail 
U.S.N.R. Illustrated. (Robert Hale, 


and)» = Steam, Lieut.-Com., 


Limited ; 18s.) 


empty and fill; little fishes and spawn and seeds 
must surely go through them ; is there a record of the 
change ? And does anybody now ever go to Cape 
Horn to find out whether the animals have come back ? 
When we, the invaders, first came into that region it 
was stiff with penguins, seals and whales, all promis- 
cuously killed, as were the poor natives, who didn’t 
understand the power of the white man’s gun. There 
is a passage in this book which I should like to refer 
to my colleague, Mr. Pycraft, who may have later 


school; can you “turn out to-morrow? ”’ 
His reply (he did turn out) was: “ I haven't played 
cricket for six years.’’ I said: ‘‘ Never mind that ; even 
a robot would do; where, incidentally, did you play 
your last game ? ” ‘‘ Tierra del Fuego ’’ was his astonish- 
ing reply; the other ten were Scottish prospectors 
and sheep-farmers. Kipling would have liked that. 

That digression was unavoidable. This rich, ripe 
book would make anybody digress. There ’s the sea 
in it, and history in it, and the soul of man in it; 
nobody who buys it will make a mistake. 
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PRIMITIVE MEN OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO: 
INDIANS WHO EXIST NEAR CAPE HORN. 


\ 


eneunnnenannnnnsenannunnnanannntnent 


AN ONA INDIAN LOOKING ACROSS SAND-DUNES, WITH HIS BOW AN 
QUIVER. A GIANT PEOPLE OVER SIX FEET TALL, NOW DYING Ot 


——— 
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THE ANTIPODEAN COUNTERPART OF SPITZBERGEN: ONA INDIANS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, IN SOUTHERNMOST 2 


AMERICA, SHOWING A VETERAN WARRIOR, HIS TWO WIVES, AND THREE CHILDREN, WITH A HOUND. 
eee EEE 
SSSA 
J (BELOW.) THE COAST OF ‘ 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO, WITH 

MAGDALENE CHANNEL, A 

LAND OF SNOW-CAPPED 

MOUNTAINS AND IMPENE- 

TRABLE JUNGLES,  IN- 

HABITED BY PRIM#VAL 

INDIANS WHO SHUN 

WHITES. 


FOR LE 
PHLEGMATIC GROt 
WRESTLERS OF THI 


YINGin thesouth 

apex of the Ameri 
Continent is the c 
siderable island of Tie 
del Fuego, bordered 
the north by the Mag 
lan Strait, and on 
south by the icy So 
Atlantic, where loo 
Cape Horn. It w 
originally observed 
Magellan, in 1521, wi 
white men first gaz 
upon the steep, da 
mountain slopes of r 
and forest. It is a 
clammy land, swept 
snow-storms and _ sle 
in many ways resemb! 
Spitzbergen in the nor 
with its forbidding cli 
snow -clad mountai 
and boggy plains; 
with its adjoining isla 
largely exceeds Sp 
bergen’s area. F 
parts of the world 
less known, and the « 
settlement—of huts 
galvanised-iron shack 
is used as an Argentir 
convict prison. Ab 
six years ago, the well: 
known American tra 
ler, Colonel Charles V/ 
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Deesdenemeneneieeenens 


THE VARIOUS TRIBES HAVE CONSTANT BLOOD FEUDS, AND FIGHT NAKED. THEY NATIVE INDIAN WOMEN SPEARING FISH AT LOW TIDE ON THE EAST explored this most bac 
ARE CONSTANTLY ON THE ALERT AGAINST ATTACK OF ENEMIES. 5 COAST OF INHOSPITABLE TIERRA DEL FUEGO, : ward country, where 
found the Indians livin 
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A GIANT RACE, SLOWLY DYING OUT— 
TRIBES STILL IN THE OLD STONE AGE. 


ee 8888985558885 5 955555555558 SSS SSeS SSSesSSSessees 
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OO ON OOOO OG OO 


THE IMPENETRABLE FORESTS A PATHWAY MUST BE CUT WITH 
ES, AND HERE NOMADIC ONAS SET UP TENTS OF GUANACO HIDE. 


OOOO LO OOO OO OOOO tt tt 
‘a cal 
ss 4 
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THE TWO WIVES OF AN ONA, WHO FORMED PART OF COL. FURLONG’S EXPEDITION ACROSS TIERRA DEL FUEGO, 
CROSSING BO LAND, AND CARRYING THE ENTIRE HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND A CHILD. 


a LOL OOO OD 


———— 


e (BELOW.) THE SOUTHERN- 
= MOST TOWN IN THE 
WORLD. USHUWAI 1S 
THE ARGENTINE PENAL 
COLONY ON THE SOUTH- 
WEST OF BEAGLE CHAN- 
NEL: A CLUSTER OF 
WOODEN AND GALVANISED 
IRON SHACKS. 
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FOR LE .Ir. IN THE MIDST OF 
GRO OTH SEXES, TWO HARDY 
OF THI BRIBE FIGHT KED. 


———— 
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he south in the Old Stone Age. 
e American When he first encoun- 
the con- §f tered them, he says: “I 
d of Tie Ss amazed at their size. 
ordered on — Creat stalwart, cinna- 
the Mage!- 1-coloured men, 
nd on ¢t anding well over six 
icy Sou'h each was clothed 
ere looms With only a single 
It w anaco skin thrown 
served / his shoulders, and 


angular piece of fur 
round his forehead. 
r coal-black hair was 
ped even with their 
rows ; their feet were 
sed in mocassins 
e of the same skin. 


resemb! , They carried magnificent 
the nor'h, bows and finely- 
dding cli ‘s, shioned arrows, in 


mountai 's, ers of nutria skin, 
plains ; t in the hollows of 
ing isla: ds right arms. There 
stood, as primeval 
roup of men as | 
r looked upon.”’ 
se primitive people 
in tribes in constant 
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n shack | hostility, the Onas lurk- 
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SOME MYSTERIES OF SCENT IN BEETLES 
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AND MOTHS. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “‘Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


NE of the most conspicuous features of butterflies 
and moths, and of that terror that walks by 
night, the cockroach, commonly, but wrongly, called 
the ‘ black-beetle,’”” is the pair of “ feelers’’ which 
project like a pair of slender, jointed rods 
in front of the head. And when we come 
to compare them in the different kinds of 
insects—as, for example, with flies and 
beetles—we find many occasions for surprise 
at the wide range they present in the details 
of their structure, a range largely deter- 
mined by the functions they have been 
adjusted to perform. But tere are also, 
as will be shown presently, marked 
departures between males and females ; 
and these have a quite exceptional interest. 


These feelers, or antennz, are 
commonly supposed to be organs of 
touch, as indeed they are; but they 
play a not less important part as 
organs of smell. But there seems to 
be no very close relationship between 1. THE 
their size and their relative sensitivity. OF 


In one of our 
native beetles 
Acanthocinus; 


Fig. 2) they 
are of enorm- 
ous length : 


just four times 
as long as the, 
body. But this 





is true only 
of the male, 
wherein they 
are about 
twice as long 
as in the 
temale. But 


since they also 
serve as organs 
of smell, we 
may have in 
this a partial 
explanation, 
for Acanthoci- 
nus 18 a tim- 
ber-beetle, and 
a long probe 
may be neces- 
sary in the 
search for a 
female hidden 
in some cre- 4 

vice. In many i 
moths, as in SS 
Saturnia pavo- 
nina (Fig. 1), 





2. A NATIVE OF NORTH EUROPE, IN- 





they are “ bi- — “~ 
a re CLUDING SCOTLAND: THE TIMBER- 
PIRaaeR ~-Se MAN ” (ACANTHOCINUS ADILIS)—ONE 
is “to say, OF THE FEW BRITISH SPECIES OF THE 
beset with a LONGICORNIA FAMILY, CONTAINING OVER 
double row of 13,000 SPECIES. 
leaf-like, taper- The “ Timberman” passes its larval life 
ing bristles feeding on the heart-wood of trees. The 
S eg 2 “ ¢, ” a 
antenna, or “ feelers,” of the female are much 


In the Lamel- 
licom beetles 
we have another type. Here, asin 
the common cockchafer (Melolontha; 
Fig. 4), the feelers terminate in seven 
long, curved, strap-shaped plates, 
which can be closed together or set 
wide apart. And here, again, they 
are largest in the male. And the 
same is true of the large ‘ bottle- 
brush’ antennz of some of the gnats. 
In the great water-bug Lethocerus 
Fig. 3), 8 in. long, the feelers are 
short and twisted, and when not in 
use can be drawn back into pockets. 
In the bluebottle, and some other 
flies, they are so small as to escape 
the notice of the ordinary observer, 


less than half as long as those of the male. 


and they can be drawn down into 
grooves. 
Exactly how these very different 4 


forms of antennz were enabled to 
function, either in regard to the stimuli 


of touch or smell, was for long 
a mystery. But it is now known to be due 
to the presence of minute pits with projecting 


hairs, their bases receiving these vitally important 


HEAD 
SCENTING 


impressions through nerve-fibres connected with 
the central nervous system. But the details of 
the way in which this comes about are too 


complicated for those who are not well versed in 
p 





OF THE MALE PEACOCK MOTH 

OUT THE FEMALES IS_ SURPRISINGLY 
COMB-LIKE ANTENN#&. 

The “ feelers” are seen from the front. These moths can be lured 


to destruction by the moth-collector by placing a female in a box 
with perforated walls in the known haunts of the species. 


ACUTE—SHOWING 


insect anatomy. How marvellously efficient they 
are will be shown presently. 

The numbers of these sensille show a wide range 
among the different types of insects. In the honey- 
bee, for example, each antenna of the female—the 
queen—is 2000; in the worker, 6000; and in the 
drone, 30,000. These figures acquire a deeper interest 
when we recall the habits of these creatures. Thus, 
the queen has but a brief life of freedom, and requires 
their aid only in food-hunting, while she makes pre- 
paration for the foundation of her house. The workers 
have to. roam far afield in search of nectar, a relatively 
restricted activity ; but the drone, who makes but 
one fateful flight in his life, is specially equipped for 
his mission, which is to find a mate, and keep in touch 
with her movements during the long and arduous 
nuptial flight. The feelers of the male cockchafer 
bear 39,000 of these sensillz ; the female only 35,000. 
Only in a few species of insects, however, has 
counting of this kind apparently been made. It 
would be interesting to know the results of such 
counting in, say, the flies, which have but ex- 
tremely small feelers, and the big ‘ bottle-brush ” 
of some of the gnats. 

The evidence seems to show that their numbers 
have a by no means negligible bearing on the tasks 
to which they have become adjusted, but what com- 
pensation exists for species wherein the feelers are 
minute ? Their efficiency is very forcibly shown in, 
say, the bluebottle and other flies, which, as every- 
body knows, can be brought in hosts as from nowhere 
by the exposure of malodorous matter in a surprisingly 
short space of time. 
all have noticed the attraction which ripe plums 
and the flowers of buddelia have for the Red Admiral 
butterfly. Enthusiastic entomologists take full ad- 
vantage of what some would call the depraved taste 
of moths of many species for beer! They provide 
them with opportunities for such orgies by the method 





THE ANTENN# OF THE COCKCHAFER (MELOLONTHA VULGARIS), A COMMON BRITISH SPECIES, 
BEARING AT THEIR TIPS SEVEN LONG, STRAP-SHAPED PLATES, MUCH LONGER IN THE 


The antennz of the cockchafer are studded with some 30,000 minute pits, which are organs of scent, 


enabling the males to find their hidden prospective mates. 


known as “ sugaring.’’ They form a mixture of 
coarse brown sugar, treacle and beer, boiled down 


together, sometimes adding*a dash of rum! This 


(SATURNIA PAVONINA), WHOSE 
THE LARGE, 


And my readers will probably © 


liquid feast is painted on the trunks of trees at night. 
After waiting a while, a lantern is lit to inspect results. 
The first inspection may be disappointing ; but the 
night is long, and some evenings give better results 
than others. I can remember rich 
harvests gleaned in far-off days. The 
greatest prize was a Clifden Nonpareil 
(Catocalia praxini), a prize indeed, for 
it is extremely rare as a _ British 
moth. On some nights they come in 
swarms, many dropping to the foot of 
the tree in a state of stupor! But 
there are some species of moths which 
depend for their very existence on the 
odour emitted by the females of their 
race for the guidance of males in 
search of a mate. 

The Vapourer moth (Orgyia antiqua) 


is one of these. The female is wing- 
less, and must therefore be sought 


for. To guide avid males she emits 
a scent quite impalpable to our nostrils. 
And in one of the ‘ basket-worms ” 
of the family Psychide (Thridopteryx 
ephemeraformis) the @female lives completely con- 
cealed in the larval case wherein she passed her 
caterpillar stage, so that the male, guided entirely 
by the scent she diffuses, having found her, has to 
mate with an invisible bride! His feathery antenne 
harbour eight times as many sensill as tthe drab- 
looking, helpless female he is so feverishly anxious 
to find. 

The sense of smell, indeed, which some of the 
moth-tribe possess is inconceivably greater than in 
any member of the human race. The following 
instances leavé no room for doubt on this point. 
Entomologists know well that if they want freshly- 
taken males in perfect condition of the beautiful 
Emperor, or Peacock, moth (Saturnia pavonina), 
all they need do is to take out a_ freshly-emerged 
female — ob- 
tained from a 
cocoon found 
earlier in the 
season—during 
April or May, 
confined in a 
box with per- 
forated walls, 
into the known 
haunts of the 
species, when 
the males will 
flock to her. 
And the same 
is true of the 
no less beauti- 
ful Kentish 
Glory moth 
(Endromis 
versicolor). 
Moreover, the 


POWER 





3. EMITTING AN ODOUR LIKE RIPE 
PEARS : THE UNDER-SURFACE OF THE 


HEAD OF THE GIANT WATER-BUG. empty box 

It has two pockets on the under-side of the which had con- 

head into which the feelers can be withdrawn. tained these 
In the bluebottle and some other flies they ; ae 

are so small as to escape notice. captives re- 


tains its odour 
for some days, and when exposed in 
the open will attract all wandering 
males round about. Dr. Eltringham, 
one of our highest authorities on 
moths and butterflies, tells us that he 
placed a female Peppered moth (Pachys 
betularia) in a pill-box covered with 
muslin on the table in his study and 
left the window open at the top about 
twelve inches. In the course of an 
hour or so some seven males found 
their way into the room, and this, be 
it noted, in spite of an aroma of 
tobacco-smoke. A box, he tells us, or 
even a twig on which the insect has 
rested, will, for a time, prove quite 
as attractive. 

There are some notable exceptions 
to the rule that the scent emitted by 
moths eludes our nostrils. But here it 
is the male which diffuses this ethereal 
love-potion! That of the Ghost moth 
(Hepialis humuli) is described as like that of the 
“ billy-goat’’; while that of the Gold Swift (#H. hecta) 
recalls pineapples ! 


MALE, 
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= | A Soldier at Waterloo 


ye 
when 
will ; 
aie “When I was sufficiently recovered to be permitted to take some 
auti- 
tia nourishment, I felt the most extraordinary desire for a glass of 


— Guinness, which I knew could be obtained without difficulty. 


box 
hese Upon expressing my wish to the doctor, he told me I might take 
dour 
ths a small glass .... 


ham, | From the Diary of a 


chef Cavalry Officer, June, “Tt quas not long before I sent for the Guinness and I shall never 
ichys / 


with severely wounded at ; ; 
and the Battle of Waterloo. forget how much I enjoyed it. I thought I had never tasted 


ag (“Long Forgotten 


yuna Rat M anything so delightful . . . . I am confident that it contributed 


A of 
is, or 


td more than anything else to the renewal of my strength.” 


juite 
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= | GUINNESS is good for you 
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The Heart of 


a Business 


WE recognise a man in the distance because 
we are familiar with the movements of 
his body as he walks. 


The quality of his mind is revealed to us by 
his opinions and observations. 


It may be only a phrase he employs or a 
gesture, but these certainly are the bases upon 
which we form our values concerning him. 





The quality of mind of those in executive con- 
trol of a business is shown by the policy and 
aims of the firm. The achievements indicate 
the excellence of workmanship and the stan- 
dard of skill possessed by the craftsmen 
employed. 


Comfort of mind can be given only by work 
of quality, for it ‘is the one foundation upon 
which the great businesses of the world have 
been built. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD. 


Bankers’ Engineers 


Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
CHATWOOD, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 400! 

















ba aghbappy days WILL come again! 
* 





Rotting wood 
o ee « - OF good 
Sound Timber ? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN YOUR HANDS 
—AND A DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber is ever safe from 
infestation by Dry-rot spores and the 
consequent damage Dry-rot causes. In 
tropical climates the added menace of 
White Ants makes it still more important 
that timber should be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof 
beams, floor joists and other structural 
woodwork are liable to attack also by 
Death-Watch Beetle. There is, however, 
one certain protection against all the 
enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain. Repairs and renewals are 
costly. Avoid this expense by timely 
treatment with Solig- 
num, the leading 
Wood Preservative, 
used throughout the 
world for more than woop preseRviNG STAIN 
thirty-five years. AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


FREE: SEND A POSTCARD FOR COLOUR CARD E20 


SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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Was there ever a “golden 
age”? Doubtless early 
civilizations — the “gar- 
den state” of the poets— 
had their own afflictions ; 
but at least they escaped 
the nervous strain of our 
own over-complex lives. 











Nerve versus Nerves 
—yesterday and today 


The carefree, open-air life of olden days bred perfect 
health and strong nerves. To-day we live in sterner 
times, yet good health, more than ever before, is the 
national duty of every citizen. If the strain, the extra 
work, the many difficulties of a wartime existence are 
leaving you over-tired and run-down, it is an unmistak- 
able sign that your nerves lack the essential organic 
phosphorus and protein without which you cannot 
possibly stand up to life in these strenuous times. 

It is, in fact, an unmistakable sign that you need a 
course of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. ‘Sanatogen’ 
is not merely a temporary stimulant; it gives lasting 
benefit because it feeds the nerves and blood and restores 
lost energy and vitality. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable from all chemists in tins, price 12/1}, 6/6 and 2/6} 
(Including Tax). 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a 
brand of casein and sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, 


the proprietors of the Trade Mark, 
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ee played my 
part to the tull” 


They have asked for total war and they shall have 
it! Be sure, when victory comes, that you have 
done your level best to help and nothing to hinder. 

Everything and everybody are needed for our 
fight — money spent on luxuries keeps goods and 
men serving you instead of Britain. We need 
MORE tanks, MORE aeroplanes, MORE destroyers 
— and MORE savings to help win the war. 


Buy 
% Defence 
Bonds 


An ideal investment for everybody — and particularly 
for the person who holds the limit of 500 National 


Savings Certificates. 


They are an excellent investment with these main points — They can 
be bought in units of £5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings Bank, 
Post Office or Stockbroker, or by instalments by means of 2/6 
National Savings Stamps. Interest is paid half-yearly, and Income 
Tax is not deducted from it at the source. They can be cashed at par at 
six months’ notice. They are repayable after 10 years with a bonus of 
1/- for every £5 invested. Maximum individual holding £1,000. 











Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 





































“It’s a Way they 
have in the Navy” 


A gentleman who used to be one 
of our most respected civilian 
customers appeared on our 
threshold, trimly clad in blue 
and gold, and announced that he 
was “a rough, tough, seafaring 
chap ” who’d “ stepped ashore to 
buy a bridge coat and look slippy 
about it.” This was no sooner 
said than done. “How you 
people keep up your pre-war 
standards of speed and jie 
beats me,” were his parting 
words. Indeed, we do our modest 
best, not only in the way of 
ready-to-wear greatcoats for the 
Senior Service but also Great- 
coats, Uniforms and equipment 
for officers in all three Services. 
“Ready for immediate wear” is 
no exaggeration at Moss Bros. 


W.R.N.S.. A.T.S., W.A.A.¥. (and 
other Women's Services} OF FICERS’ 
UNIFORMS made to measure at 
shortest notice. Also alb accessories. 






Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Also 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot ; 76 Park St., Bristol ; 
5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester; 13 The Hard, Portsmouth ; 

nd Roascombe, Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Heysham, 
Hoee. Tikley, Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham, York. 
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How many matches 
per pipe ? 


If we were all as clever at smoking our pipes as some 
men are, there would be Iess tobacco wasted. And so 
the available supplies of Four Square would go further. 


If you are not getting the 
best out of each pipe, if 
you are constantly relight- 
ing it or throwing away a 
wad of unsmoked ‘dottle’ 
you should study the Old 
Hand’s hint. 


An Old Hand’s hint 


Keep your tobacco in good condition, not 
too damp nor too dry. Fill from bottom 
of pouch, using smallest pieces to top 
the bow! und packing firmly but not tuo 
tight. Draw hard until the tobacco is 
well alight and then keep your pipe in 


your mouth and breathe out through 


the pipe as well as drawing in. 





UST as a clean window gives most light, 
the polished surface of the reflector of 
your Ferranti Fire needs to be kept 
bright in order to direct the heat rays 
across the room and so provide maxi- 
mum comfort. A _ tarnished reflector per- 
mits the heat to rise to the ceiling, where 
it tends to create a stuffy atmosphere. 


The above is merely one small 
point covered in a Free Booklet 
ee , devised to help users of Ferranti 


Fires during the war scarcity. 


It also tells you how to keep your Ferranti 


Fire 100°/. efficient . . . how to use it 
most economically all the year round . . .. 
how to replace spare parts, etc. Write 
for your copy to-day. 


FIRST - FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


FF2;7a 











IE began with the 


my young brother’. He *< 


r YHE rabbit was a new pet of 


was showing it to the family when it got 
away. We all chased it — and that was when 


mother fell and broke her leg. 


It was a four months’ job! We couldn’t afford 
a nurse, so I stayed away from the office for the 
first fortnight and after that the neighbours were 
wonderful. With their help, | managed to nurse 


mother and run the house all right. 


Then, just as mother was beginning to get | 


better, that brother of mine went down 


whooping cough and I had Aim on my hands. A 
norma! child is subdued by illness but not he ! 


Nursing him was like taming a wild cat. 


Finally, to cap everything, the 


how I didn’t seem equal to the work. I used 
to take work home to do but it got more and 
more difficult to concentrate. I could not 
make the effort. Half the time my head felt 
as though it was stuffed with cotton-wool. 
Sometimes I'd give it up and goto bed in 
the hope that I’d feel different the next day, 
but I’d get up just as tired as ever. 


At last mother persuaded me to speak to 
doctor about it. He knew I’d had a hard 
time, and I expected him tosay I just needed 
a holiday. But he didn’t. He said a person of 
my age ought to recover from any amount 
of hard work after a couple of good nights’ 
sleep. 

“I suspect that’s just the trouble — 
you’re not getting the right kind of sleep,” 
he said. And he told me about the three 
sleep groups and said I must take Horlicks 
to get back into the 1st Sleep Group. 


I started taking Horlicks that very night. 
Of course my young brother clamoured for 
it, so I gave the whole family a cupful each, 
and we’ve all had it ever since. Only then 
did I discover that poor mother had teen 
lying awake night after night. She admitted 


Assistant- 
Manager at the office was called up and the 
Chief asked me to take over his job. It meant 
more pay and of course I was glad — but some- 





















with 


, it after Horlicks helped her to 


sleep properly. 
As for me — I get deep, refreshing sleep 


every night now, after Horlicks. I wake up 
feeling truly rested and restored. And the 
job’s going fine! 

> * + 


yeu can’t do any job well, you can’t keep a 
clear mind, you can’t be cheerful and energetic 
unless you have deep, restoring sleep—ist Group 
Sleep. That’s what Horlicks will give you. 

In every way Horlicks builds one up. With the 
addition of water only, it is a comolete food, pro- 
viding warmth and energy, body-building and tissue- 
repairing material. 

For Emercencies: It would be difficult to find a 
more valuable food than Horlicks to keep by you in 
case of emergency. If necessary, the whole family 
from the youngest to the oldest could live on Horlicks 
alone for a very long period. 

We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks when their 
chemists or grocers are temporarily without stock. Every 
effort is being made to ensure the most equitable distribution 
of the supplies of Horlicks that are available. 
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In meritorious service 
to the community, 


Paton’s Laces serve their 
distinguished part. Let 
them serve you. From 
your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
per pair. See the name 
‘“Paton’’ on every tag. 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 








aire, 


yi 


AMBASSADORS 





Unobtrusively but unmistakably the luggage 
that precedes you to the ‘‘ First Smoker ”’ 
tells of your standing in the scheme of things, 
in language understood by people of taste. 
You will generally find that those who know 
their way about the world would not hear 








NYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 


AIRLIGHT Luggage of taking with them anything but ANTLER 
PAKSWELL Wardrobe Travel Goods. ; , 
Cases Combining strength with lightness, beauty of 


appearance with maximum capacity, ANTLER 
Travel Goods are accepted as the world’s 
best luggage. 


ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 


Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Suitcases 














Manufactisred by 


J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3 
T H se Se oe oe BE > T tek Go ek GE 


Longleys 








E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AF ES 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 
























Toyds DEXT OR 


ELECTRIC HEDGE & 
SHRUB TRIMMER 
Save time and labour 
on your hedge-trim- 
ming and keep them 
well - groomed and 
symmetrically perfect 
as well. This other- 
wise tedious task can 





now be a_ pleasant 





and effortless opera- 
tion, Especially useful 
for Estates, large Gar- 
dens, Public Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, 
Cemeteries, etc. 





Write for _ illustrated 
folder. 


LLOYDS & CO. 
(Letchworth) Ltd. 
Pennsylvania Wks. 
Letchworth 








orld with 


Facing the W wardrobe 
a 


Now that it looks as though the time may come 

when youll be facing the world with 

a one-suit wardrobe — ask your tailor 
to cut itin Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely well-turned-out in town or 
country long after the average suit would be showing serious signs of overwork. 





‘Have it cut in SPORTEX 


itll last as long as. mine” 





SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 








OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘*EXPORT’’ (Aquatuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond”’ for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 





SINCE 1858 






















Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 
mellowness 





Unlewuentr 


an LONDON 


borne the brunt of enemy air attack. 
Gifts are urgently requested for our W/ 
RELIEF FUND, to enable our 200 Mission- 
aries, who are living and working in the most- 
bombed areas, to give assistance to the homeless 
and others. Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address: Secretary for War Relief. 

LONDON CITY MISSION, 

29a, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 

















A DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY 


is thin buttered slices of ** Bermaline *’ Bread. Full 
of nutriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker 
or write, 

Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 





STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


From your Chemist 273 & 34 


including Purchase Tax 


vous +=. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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JOHNNIE WALKER | 


Born 1820—still going strong 


KetcH, Lro., i lane \ 1 Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth ise, 1, New Oxfor t, London, W.C.1 ATURDAY, 
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